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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
UNWANTED 


by you but of use to meet our 


WANTS. 


Old clothes, boots, furniture, books, rags, etc., etc., 
can be used for our family, or sold at the Weekly 
kkummage Sale. When Spring Cleaning please send 
for a sack for your “rubbish” to the 


Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 


Olid Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11, and so 
help to keep the 4,200 children now in the care of the 


Waifs & Strays Society. 




















City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases 
(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


TREASURER—SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT. Bt. 
CHaigMAN—Sizk A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
The increased suffering from consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance. Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C. 3, or to the Secre- 

tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GrorcE Watts, Secretary. 


CANCER HOSPITAL cree 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 





























All applicants seen, without having the trouble 
of first procuring a Governor’s Letter, each 
week day, except Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
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BanKERS: Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 
Secretary : J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 
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A Most Valuable and informative Book dealing with 


the 
Planning and Design of Bungalows, their Construction, Equip- 
ment and Furnishing, and containing 


MORE THAN 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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galows: River Bungalows: Seaside with a 


to Building a Bungalow with the 


Bungalows: 

special chapter devoted 

Government subsidy. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
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by post 9s. 





A prospectus of the Book will be sent post free on application to the 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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A cup of cocoa made with Savory & Moore's Cocoa & Milk is a 
nourishing and sustaining beverage, welcome at any hour of the day, and, 
taken the last thing at night, is especially useful in preventing insomnia. 

Its fine flavour is a characteristic feature, and it has the great merit 
of being perfectly easy of digestion, even by those who are quite unable 
to take tea, coffee or cocoa in the ordinary form. 


Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk needs only hot water. It is an excel- 
lent restorative when feeling ‘‘run down,” and a safeguard against chills. 


TINS, 2/2 & 3/6. Of all Chemists and Stores. PEPTONISED 


SAVORY & MOORE'S COCOA & MILK 
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___ Special Training. 
LADY SECRETARY.— 


A REALLY GOOD POST in the higher 
grades of the Secretarial Profession is 
guaranteed to every pupil accepted by 
St. Jamrs’s SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(ExcLusIVELY FOR GENTLEWOMEN), 34, 
GROSVENOR Ptace, S.W. 1. 


EASTBOURNE. 
THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
6a branches J Domestic Science taught, 
Y & RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
a 4 Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1?st Class 
ihblamee. Edinburgh Training Scheol 


“s Golf Schools. 
GOLFING TUITION 


for Ladies and Gentlemen, at ° 
LILLYWHITE’S GOLF SCHOOL, 
31 Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, W. 





‘Public Schools. 
WREKIN COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, SALOP 
(A Public School for Boys). 


Chairma 
THE RiguT Hon. LORD GISBOROUGH. 





THE GOVERNORS OFFER ANNUALLY 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
VALUE 30 TO 60 GUINEAS, 
ALSO 
TWELVE EXHIBITIONS, 
VALUE 30 GUINEAS. 
Special terms to the sons of Clergy, 


Army apd Naval Officers, and other 
professional men. 








For particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, WREKIN COLLEGE. 
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Tee} rshar 
HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL us received: THRER MONTES: 


COLLEGE. Newport, Salop. COURSE, Thorough Tuition. Certii- 
This Residential IC cates given.—Mrs. CANNING ROBERTS. 


and Scientific Courses in agrtoaitere T° GENTLEWOMEN: EAS:ER VACANCIES. 

Practical Courses Gardening, Poultry, 
Dairy. . Speciality: MARKETING OF 
PRODUCE. Expert teachers ; beautiful 
country; old manor house; tennis.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL, Lee House Training 
Centre, Marwood, "Barnstaple. 


FARMING TAUGHT 


Expert postal tuition in Mixed, Stock, Arable and Dairy Farming, Vet., Farm Accounts. 
We train you to make them pay. Special course in Land Agency. "Prospectus free. 
The Agricultural Correspondence College (Sec. J.), Ripon. (Est. 18 years.) 


BY POST 











omen. Courses of Study quall- 
fying for allthe higher Agricultural Examina- 
tions. Laboratories, Farm, Dairy, Workshops. 


Full particulars—apply Principal, 
F.HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc., F.E.S. 
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Pressing Difficulties at 
Home 


‘Tl the present moment it would be more than 
disastrous if we allowed the feverishness of European 
politics to overcloud those home questions which 
are ripening rapidly towards a crisis. By far the 

worst of them is the warfare still going on between Labour 
and Capital. ‘The engineering lock-out threatens, directly 
and indirectly, to add more than a million to the unemployed 
in this country. Our purpose in referring to it is not to 
take any side with the unions or the employers. To do 
so would be a hindrance to getting at a permanent solution 
of these labour difficulties. It must be evident that the 
cure which has been recommended on so many platforms, 
of getting the whole labour world to come out when a section 
of it strikes, is futile and mischievous. Each attempt that 
has been made has recoiled on the heads of those who 
planned it. Mr. J. H. Thomezs, speaking at Scunthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, the othcr day, gave it as his opinion “ that 
any extension of the unfortunate engineering lock-out 
must have a paralysing effect upon the community as a 
whole.”” He then went on to dissuade his hearers with all 
the energy he could command from placing any faith in the 
zdoption of a “ down tools” policy. There could be no 
policy, he said, so disastrous in the end to the well-being 
of the community or of the workers as a whole. That was 
very good sense. So was the appeal to those employers 
who wish to take advantage of the present state of labour. 
It is perfectly true that when labour was enjoying good 
wages it continually, like Oliver, asked for more and pro- 
duced strike situations without compunction. 

This shows that both sides are at fault. They can only 

recover ground by accepting the impartial decision of a 
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third party who can make a bridge between the employers 
and employed. The importance of that stretches far away 
beyond the occurrences of to-day. In the times immediately 
coming upon us there are certain to be vast fluctuations 
in business, short spells of activity followed by reaction, 
and torpor succeeded by energetic work. If employers and 
employed stand ready at all times to find cause for quarreling 
and for giving vent to the irritation which an alternation of 
expectancy and disappointment always engenders, there is no 
hope. The only way is that they should unite in the deter- 
mination to restore thecommercial supremacy of this country, 
In order that they may do this without quarrelling about 
such rewards and punishments as are incidental to a hard 
push there must be some authority created to deal w'th 
trade disputes. The position of such an authority is of 
paramount importance. It could do no good unless pos- 
sessed of the confidence alike of masters and men. It 
has to operate in a region where imperative command is 
out of the question. No power could make an employer 
or body of employers take a contract or give work 
to any body of men as a duty they had to perform; on the 
other hand, the men enjoy the same freedom in regard 
to the disposal of their work. They cannot be forced into 
the workshops ; they cannot be forced to accept terms. 
They must choose collectively or individually. That is 
the freedom that belongs to them. On such a basis as this 
a great deal depends upon propaganda of the right kind, 
that is, a propaganda which will show those who are reason- 
able the result, in the long run, of any line they may care to 
take. Obviously, if the quarrelling proceeds as it is doing 
now, it must end in the destruction of all business enter- 
prise : that is to say, in the complete ruin alike of Labour 
and Capital. It should be understood and acted upon 
that the two must work together in harmony if any useful 
results are to be obtained. One is astonished to find how 
little the real gravity of the situation in this country is 
realised either by rich or poor. ‘Those who used to be well 
off feel the burden of taxation and complain. The labouring 
classes are aghast at the amount of unemployment and they 
complain ; but in each case the complaint is of conditions 
that are spoken of as though they could be easily removed. 
This is the wrong idea that has to be attacked. The task 
is not easy, it is gigantic. Ruin is not looming in the 
distance ; it is right in front of us, and the whole country, 
no less than the various classes in the country, is in urgent 
need of bold and enlightened leadership that will face the 
problem of the day courageously. This is far more 
important that any of the little controversies which are going 
on in political clubs and cliques. 

At a moment like this it is not the disputants that 
matter. Argument will change nothing. What we need 
are leaders who will set about the business of re-establishing 
the commerce of this country on a sound foundation, who 
will strive for markets that have been lost and will find out 
for the workers what is required. Great Britain in the 
past has been too proud to do what Continental countries 
are doing. Holland, for instance, has business experts 
who are advisers to the Government and keep an eye on 
every opening for trade that presents itself, so that they can 
send home word as to what openings they have fc. nd 
and what articles should be manufactured for them. It 
is common knowledge that business men in Amsterc im 
know far more about the conditions of business in Eng!:ad 
than English people know about the conditions of busi: ess 
in Holland, or indeed of any other part of the world. \Ve 
cannot afford to continue in that inertia but must stir 
ourselves to exertions equal at least to those of our 
foreign rivals. 


Our Frontispiece 


HE Marchioness of Titchfield is the daughter of the late 

Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox and Lady Alge:non 

Gordon-Lennox, D.B.E., and was married in 1915 to the eldest 
son of the Duke and Duchess of Portland. 





*,* Particulars and conditions o sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY LiFe, and followe 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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natural to regret that a man like the ex- 
of Austria should be cut off 
his prime. He was only thirty-four years of 
ase at the time of death and much might have 
been expected from him, but the truth was that 
Charies was not the man for the hour. If ever any 
one nad reason to re-echo the soliloquy of Hamlet it 
was he: “ The time is out of joint ; O curséd spite, that 
ever | was born to set it right!” In private life before 
the war he was a very estimable gentleman, courteous, 
refined, a sportsman, notably a big-game shot, but he could 
not have been called to the throne in circumstances more 
critical. His predecessor in the latter part of his life was 
thoroughly under the dominance of the Kaiser. Charles 
knew that it was a wrong position for him to be in and he 
made several attempts to break the chain, just as he made 
two attempts to regain his throne. He failed all along 
the line just because he had not the moral bone and sinew 
for such a task. He lacked personality. He was, in fact, 
one of those pleasing and amiable men who would have 
made an admirable sovereign in the piping time of peace, 
but he had not the force and vitality that were needed to 
shape a course through the the storm and adverse weather 
by which he was assailed. 


Tis 
mperor , Charles 


[THE death of Mr. Russell Donnithorne Walker at the 

age of eighty signifies the passing of a great game- 
playing family, almost of a game-playing generation. As 
long as cricketers are also hero-worshippers there will 
be freshly remembered the names of the Walkers of 
Southgate—V. E., who played for the Gentlemen at 
nineteen and thrice took all ten wickets in an innings 
in a first-class match; I. D.; one of the finest amateur 
batsmen that ever lived and the fast friend of Harrow ; 
and now the last survivor, “ Russy,” who could play any 
game brilliantly, from chess or cards to racquets, tennis 
and cricket. It was in 1865 that Mr. Walker played what 
Dr. W. G. Grace declared to be his finest innings, namely, 
his g2 in the second innings in Gentlemen and Players 
at the Oval, and he also took seven wickets. It was an 
innings that the greatest of all cricketers was likely to 
remember, for it was in this match that he himself, then 
a lanky boy of barely seventeen, first played for the 
Gentlemen. It is a little sad that there are no Graces and 
no Walkers carrying on the traditions of two such families 
in the first-class cricket of to-day. 


THE triumphs of winter were for Oxford, who won 

both the Rugby and Association matches: those of 
spring have been for Cambridge, who in the course of 
eight days won the sports, the golf match and the boat race. 
Circumstances combined to rob the boat race of much of 
its interest; Oxford of a rather slender chance, and 
Cambridge of some of the credit that they deserve. One 





comes chiefly from the rural bodies. 
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of the Oxford crew was disabled and had to give way to 
the spare man but two days before the race. When, in 
addition, Cambridge, already strong favourites, won the 
toss on a windy day, there could only be one end to the 
race. Anyone who has ever longed for a place in a boat 
or an eleven will sympathise with poor Mr. Barter, who 
lost his “‘ blue ” so unluckily at the last moment. A blue 
is a blue: there is nothing else like it, and to have been 
going to row is not the same thing as to have rowed. 
Sceptical grandchildren never quite believe in the grand- 
father who would have rowed or run or played but for 
an accident, and, indeed, as the years go on, the number 
of twelfth men to some famous old teams seems sometimes 
mysteriously to increase. 


THE late Mr. Law used to hold that no good newspaper 

ever was hurt by rivalry, and the enthusiasm displayed 
at the house warming of the new premises of our Northern 
contemporary shows that this broad and liberal view is 
widely shared. ‘The Scotsman is one of that select company 
of newspapers in Great Britain which are universally 
respected, and by their own households, so to speak, held 
in something more than respect. The reader of one news- 
paper is always certain that he has selected the very best of 
its kind. Happy the journal which, like the Scotsman, the 
Glasgow Herald and the Manchester Guardian, to name only 
two of its great provincial contemporaries, has a regiment 
of these “ Die-hards” among its subscribers. The 
Scotsman has had a long history, during which it has grown 
in every respect. This growth is, naturally, most noticeable 
in its material manifestation, such as the splendid offices 
in Edinburgh and the new buildings in Fleet Street. Sir 
John Findlay gave a less conspicuous, but equally significant 
example. In 1868 the London Stock Exchange notices in 
the Scotsman amounted to nearly a quarter of a column 
and only thirty-four items were quoted. He estimated that 
to-day the thirty-four had a progeny of something like 
sixteen hundred. Lord Riddell, in the course of an amusing 
speech, referred to the most signal example of the enter- 
prise with which the journal has always been conducted. 
The Scotsman was the first newspaper to engage a special 
train, that which in 1872 began to carry the Scutsman from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. And, more important still, it has 
not only commanded but deserved success. 

THE LITTLE 

The little towns of Surrey 
Are quieter than sleep. 
In their market-places 
Dreams go cheap ; 
Down their happy high streets 
Old Time goes loitering, 
So nothing ever hurries, 
Not even the Spring. 


TOWNS OF SURREY. 


Oh, Leatherhead and Dorking, 
Gomshall and Shere ; 

The very trains run softly 
Your stations anear 

When from grey London 

The folk come out 

To pluck the herb heart’s-ease 
That grows all about. 


I love the towns of Surrey, 
And some happy year 
I'll go and live at Dorking, 
Or Gomshall, or Shere ; 
I’ll choose a little cottage, 
Whose thatch is thick and grey, 
And tend a little garden, 
And dream all day. 
IANTHE JERROLD. 


VERY sensible memorandum on the effect of the 

Summer Time Act on the health of schoolchildren has 
been issued by the Board of Education. ‘The views of two 
hundred and ninety-nine educational authorities are given 
and they show that the verdict is no longer two to one, 
but eleven to one in favour of the Act. The opposition 
The main object 
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that the Board had in view was to find out how far the Act 
is prejudicial to children. The answer is that children 
suffer from obtaining less sleep, but this is not the fault 
of the Act but the fault of the fathers and mothers who 
allow their children to stay up till sunset regardless of the 
fact that they must rise in the morning to meet such engage- 
ments as the breakfast hour and the school hour. Now sleep 
is of as much importance to children as food, and parents 
are neglectful of their duty who do not fix an hour for the 
young people, going to bed and enforce it rigorously. Ina 
well regulated household this was done before the institution 
of summer time and was modified to suit the new conditions. 
It has become of increased importance that children should 
be sent to bed by the clock and not by the sun, so that they 
do not lose any of those important hours of sleep which 
come before midnight. 


()N_ Sunday Londoners were able to buy milk at 

fivepence a quart, which is a very close approach 
to the pre-war price. It is to be hoped that the cheapness 
of the article will have the effect of relieving the farmers 
of that glut of milk with which they have had to deal of 
late. They have not been, so far, very successful in using 
it. Butter-making and cheese-making have not been 
profitable. It remains a difficult question why. On the 
surface, at any rate, there does not seem to be any good 
reason why dairymen in this country who have huge towns 
to supply cannot sell their products as cheaply in the home 
market as can Danes, Normans and New Zealanders, who 
have to pay very considerably more in transport. But this 
aspect of the matter is not engaging the serious attention 
of farmers in this country. ‘They are not so anxious to 
beat their rivals as they are to force the middleman by a 
kind of strike to lower his prices. The milk which is sold at 
fivepence a quart is bought at eightpence a gallon. That 
is to say, an article for which eightpence is paid is sold at 
one shilling and eightpence. It is of little use grumbling 
at the middlemen, who naturally make the best profits 
they can. It would be far wiser to circumvent them by a 
combination of dairy-farmers who could distribute as well 
as produce. Clearly that is the only satisfactory way out 
of the dilemma. 


T is easier to think of Mr. A. J. Balfour as the Earl of 
Whittingehame than it was to call him Sir Arthur 
Balfour. Already Whittingehame, the family seat built by 
a Balfour of Balbirnie after he came back from India with 
a fortune, is closely associated with his name. Indeed, 
had he only been a local and not a world celebrity, his 
Scottish neighbours are sufficiently old-fashioned to have 
dubbed him ‘‘ Whittingehame,” as some of them at least 
follow the fashion of their ancestors in naming a man 
from his place. If ever a statesman deserved an earl- 
dom, he does. At any rate, long, and on many occasions 
very brilliant, service to his country, a patriotism that 
never has been doubted and a readiness in wartime to 
take any place and perform any duty that would be of 
service to his country, form excellent reasons for giving 
him that place in the peerage which, as is well known, 
he might have had years ago if it had been his inclination 
to go to the Upper House. We are sure that Mr. Balfour 
will find no difficulty in adapting himself to the atmosphere 
of the House of Lords. His style of oratory, no less than 
his character and genius, fit him to do so in every way. 
We look forward to a continuation of his political career 
in that serener atmosphere. 


HE recent decision in the High Court that flats where 

a porter is employed must be considered as “ service ”’ 
flats—in other words, that a porter means “ attendance ’’— 
puts the greater number of flats outside the protection of 
the Rents Restriction Act. Several landlords have already 
served flat tenants, in consequence of the verdict in “ Nye 
v. Davis,” with notice to quit. This, no doubt, will come 
as an unpleasant surprise to many people, who believed 
that they had taken a non-attendance flat. So great, 
indeed, must be their number that it is not unlikely that a 
movement will be set on foot to get an amendment to the 
Act. On the other hand, the Act was promulgated for 
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the relief of the poorer classes, and sub-section 2 of 
Section 12, as the Judge decided, referred only to that class 
of residence generally called “ buildings ” and inhabited 
by the artisan stratum of society. While commiserating 
with such of our readers as are flat-dwellers, we cannot 
question the justice of the decision, or the propriety of 
thus giving free play to the law of supply and demand 
which, unrestricted in the case of house dwellers, eft 
immune the large and comparatively opulent flat popula! 


‘T HE National Gallery, during the past month, , 

reopened the two great north rooms, filled with ¢ 
Northern Italian schools. ‘The near one contains the e2;': 
works—Cima, Catena, Basaiti, the notable group of Belli:,; 
chief of which are, perhaps, Gentile’s ‘‘ Mathematici.) 
and Giovanni’s “ Circumcision,” two Crivellis, one 
them his unusual ‘‘ Annunciation,’ and an assembl\ 
Mantegnas. The further room is devoted to the la: 
painters and contains the Titians, Veroneses and Moronis ; 
also Savoldo’s exquisitely rich “ St. Jerome Praying” and 
his silver ‘“‘ Magdalene.” A room is also in preparation 
to receive the Turner water-colours. This reminds us 
that the Tate Gallery is preparing a Cotman exhibition, 
in conjunction with which Mr. Campbell Dodgson has 
collected a fine array of Cotmans, and other water-colours 
of the Norwich school, in the Print Room gallery at the 
British Museum. A visit to that place, now especially, 
is amply repaid, for some of Cotman’s boldest and most 
transparent masterpieces, not exhibited since 1900, can 
there be seen; in looking at which, in comparison with his 
immediate successors, it is possible to appreciate how 
water-colour painting declined at his death into mannerism 
and heaviness. 


THE ROAD. 
All roads are one road ! 
Aye—in the end. 
Nor by the same road 
Do the gods send. 
Some by the highway ; 
Some by the by-way ; 
My way and thy way 
Different ways trend— 
So must we wend ! 


Yet, at the cross-roads, 
Sometimes we meet. 
Happy those ‘cross-roads 
Where friends we greet ; 
Some for the first time ; 
Some met again ; 
Some for the last time; 
But ne’er in vain— 
Tho’ parting be pain. 
NorMAN C. GOUL)D 


"THE alteration of place names after a political convulsion 

is one of the more aggravating accompaniments of 
geographical change. 
and surnames, are being changed beyond hope of 1 vogni- 


In Ireland all names, down to street 


tion or pronunciation. Already the process is ccoplete 
on the Dalmatian coast, now pertaining to Jugo-=iavia, 
which is no longer euphoniously dotted with such .ames 
as Ragusa and Cattaro. They have changed to Dul: oynik 
and Kotov, while the German names in Galicia hav. been 
restored to their Polish form. In self-protection we - ould 
give some support to the Permanent Committee o1. Geo- 
graphical Names, now engaged in deciding which ; the 
names we know are to continue in use over here and which 
are to follow the vernacular. In cases where names are 
well established in English parlance they remain: thus 
Livorno is still Leghorn, Lwou still Lemberg, Kot’ still 
Cattaro. ‘The Committee are also engaged in draw ng up 
rules for spelling and pronouncing the place na’.cs of 
every country of the globe, from Iraq to Kenia, China to 
Cincinnati, and no doubt Ireland will shortly require their 
attention. If their labours, in time, come to an end, we 
could do with some assistance at home, where strangers 
and yokels are frequently incomprehensible to one another 
when asking or giving directions 
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MOTHS’ EGGS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


UTTERFLIES have friends everywhere, but only a 
few people care quite as much for moths, which, most 
unreasonably, are ignorantly given a bad name as a 
tribe because some among them do wicked deeds where 
woollen clothes and furs are stored in airless cupboards 
and because several of their families are not guiltless in the 
eves of the orchardist or the gardener. But even the friends 
of the moths and butterflies concentrate most of their interest 
on their days of fluttering beauty. We go about looking at 
what we can see at a glance and miss thousands of tiny wonders 
which are called into being every day. Such are the eggs of 
moths and butterflies, and yet they are often beautiful in their 
colouring and wonderful in the nicety of their construction. 
Moths and butterflies, known to science as Lepidoptera, 
are so called because their wings are covered with tiny scales. 
‘These are arranged over the surface of the wing like the tiles 
on a roof, and form distinctive colour patterns by which the 
pecies may be recognised. They are easily rubbed off by rough 
isage Or handling, and a moth confined in a small space very 
soon becomes unrecognisable through beating its wings on the 
alls of its prison. Some of our British moths bear a strong 





Puss Moth (Cereura Vinula). Warm 


micropyle. x10. opaque. 


Buff Tip Moth (Phalera bucephala). Bluish 
reddish brown, lighter below and around white. Black centre and black below. Shell 
x20, x10, 


superficial resemblance to wasps or flies, but any insect which 
suffers no apparent damage through close confinement alive, 
may be safely identified as belonging to another order. 

Like all other insects, moths go through a life cycle con- 
sisting of four stages, producing their young in the form of eggs 
in which the young embryo takes shape. These hatch out 
without any process of incubation or attention on the part of 
the parents, producing caterpillars whose sole business in life 
is to eat and grow. It is in this stage only of the life cycle ot 
a moth that any growth takes place. When full grown the 
caterpillar changes into a chrysalis, a dormant stage in which 
the organs of the perfect insect are developed, and from this 
the perfect insect emerges in due course, in the event of its many 
enemies having been avoided, and the life cycle is completed. 

The duration of the egg stage varies between very wide 
limits, according to the habit of the species, and may occupy 
either a few days only or as much as nine months. If the moth 
is single brooded—that is, occupies a year in completing a single 
life cycle, which is the case with the majority of our native 
British species—the longest stage will be that in which the 
winter is passed. This is not, however, by any means always 


Kentish Glory Moth (Endromis versicolor). 
Purple brown, shining or glossy surface 





Buff Ermine Moth (Spilosoma lubricipeda). 
Pale greenish white. Dark spot and ring 
are kead and hairs of larva inside. x10. 





Fox Moth (Bombyx Rubi). Wild laid 
on grass stem, pale stone colour with 


dark purple brown markings on shell. x5. mottled markings. 


Four Spotted Footman Moth (Gnophria 
Quadra). Pale green. x20. shiny. 





December Moth (Peecilocampa populi). 
Whitish with grey-green and brown 


EGGS OF NINE MOTHS OF THE BOMBYCES GROUP. 


Ghost Moth (Hepialus humuli). Black and 
Transparent shell. Is pale yellow 
when laid. x20. 





Vapourer Moth (Orgyia Antiqua). Pale buff. Ring 
and spot brown. Shell opaque. Jn situ as laid on 
X20. outside of the female’s cocoon. x10. 
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August Thorn Moth (Ennomos Quercinaria). Least Grass Emerald Moth (lodis Vernaria). _Waved Umber Moth (Hemerophila Abruptaria), 
Dark green. Pale yellow when first laid. Pale green. Note curious method of laying First emerald green, now purple with apparentiy 
x20. on the top of one another. x10. white dots at the corners of hexagons. x20. 


Manchester Treble-bar Moth (Carsia paludata). Swallow Tail Moth (Urapteryx Sambu- The Mocha (Ephyra Omicronaria). 
Lemon yellow colour and very waxy in appear-  caria). Pale yellow. ‘‘ Upright” egg. yellow with red markings. 
ance. X20. X20. x20. 


Straw Belle Moth (Aspilates  Gilvaria). Dotted Border Umber Moth (Hybernia Satin Carpet Moth (Boarmia abietaria). 
Orange red, transparent shell, unusual shape. marginaria). Emerald green, shell trans- Emerald green with reddish tint at broad 
parent. X20. end. Shell transparent. x20. 


Tooth Stripe Moth (Lobophora Carpinata). Bordered Beauty Moth (Epione vesper- The Streak Moth (Chesias Spartiata). Pale 
Bright orange red, shell transparent. taria). Laid on a twig of sallow. Rose yellow tinged with green. Shell transparent. 
X20. pink. x20. Near hatching. x20. 


THE VARIED AND BEAUTIFUL EGGS OF THE GEOMETR2E. 
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Angleshades Moth (Phlogophora meticu- Early Grey Moth (Xylocampa areola). White Flounced Rustic Moth (Anchocelis 
losa). Freshly laid, greenish white. Will when laid. Some have matured and show rosy red rufina). Orange. Pale lemon colour 
develop red markings later on. x24. markings. x10. when laid. x20. 





Hedge Rustic Moth (Luperina cespitis). Common Yellow Underwing Moth (Triphzna The Sprawler (Asteroscopus Cassinea). 
Pearly opalescent. x20. pronuba). Laid beneath a privet leaf, showing a Metallic greenish black. 20. 
small portion of the batch. Pale grey. x20. 





> whee” <3 


Copper Underwing Moth (Amphipyra _pyra- Light Orange Underwing Moth Red Underwing Moth (Catocala nupta). Laid 
midea). Pale reddish brown. (Brephos Notha). Semi-transparent on piece of wood. Brown with dark red 
X20. greenish. x20. markings. x20. 





Feathered Ear Moth (Pachetra leucopheea). Large Ranunculus Moth (Polia flavicincta). | Twin Spotted Wainscot Moth (Nonagria gemini- 
Greenish white opalescent. Only one day Laid on fine leno. Dark brown. puncta). White. Laid within leaf sheath of reed 
old, not yet showing colour. x10. X20. and flattened by pressure. x10. 


A CERTAIN SIMILARITY IN ARCHITECTURE IS OBSERVED IN THOSE OF THE NOCTU. 
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Sycamore Moth (Acronycta aceris). 
Yellowish white with purple markings. 
x20. parent. 
THE MARKINGS OF THE EGGS OF 
the egg stage, and there are native species which pass the 
winter in every one of the four stages of a life cycle. Other 
species produce two or even more broods in a vear and occupy 
a proportionally shorter time in completing each stage. Conse- 
quently the egg stage of longest duration will be that of a single 
brooded species wintering as an egg, and the shortest will be 
that of the summer brood of a multiple brooded moth. 

The eggs vary very much in size, colour, shape and orna- 
mentation, and it is generally fairly easy to identify the group 
to which any particular egg belongs; but the differentiation 
of the particular species is much more difficult, and can only 
be made with certainty when it possesses specific characteristics. 

It is quite interesting to compare the difference in the sizes 
of eggs laid by noths of similar size but different species. The 
Common Yellow Underwing Moth (Triphzena pronuba), for 
instance, lays an extremely small egg in proportion to its bulk, 
while the equally common Buff Tip Moth (Phalera bucephala) 
lays an egg several times as large and of an entirely different 
shape, although the two moths are very similar in size. Again, 
the Feathered Ear Moth (P. leucophcea) lays a large number 
of very small eggs; while the December Moth (P. populi) lays, 
in proportion to its size, which if anything is rather smaller 
than that of the Feathered Ear, the largest egg I have so far 
met with. As is to be expected, the species which lay small 
eggs would appear to produce very many more than those which 
lay large ones. The Yellow Underwing lays well over a thousand 
eggs, and the Feathered Ear Moth probably nearly as many ; 
but both the Buff Tip Moth and the December Moth are content 
to produce anything up to a couple of hundred or so. 

There is a particular point in each egg where there is a 
minute opening in the shell, called the micropyle, through which 
fertilisation of the contents is effected. In ribbed eggs this 
spot may usually be found at the junction of the ribs, and is 
decorated with a rosette-like formation of the ornamental 
sculpture; but in the case of smooth-shelled eggs it is often 
very difficult to locate, and a high power lens will be required 
for the purpose. 

The micropyle affords a basis for the division of moths’ 
eggs into two groups, which may be termed upright and flat, 
upright eggs being those in which the micropyle is on the top— 
that is, on that side of the egg which lies parallel to the surface 
on which it is laid—while flat eggs are those which carry the 
micropyle at one end, or on the side lying at right angles to the 
supporting surface. The great majority of eggs are upright, 
and most of the flat ones are laid by moths grouped under the 
name of Geometra, which will be referred to later. 

The colour of the egg is due either to pigment in the shell 
or to the colour of the embryo inside showing through it. 
Comparatively few of our British moths lay eggs with coloured 


Lunar Clearwing Moth (Trochilium Cra- 
broniforme). Warm brown opaque shell. 
X10. 


DIFFERENCE IN SHAPE 


Marbled Beauty Moth (Bryophila perla). 
White with red markings. 
X20. 


THE NOCTUZE ARE EXCEFTIONALLY STRIKING, 


Death’s Head'Hawkmoth (Manduca Atropos). 
These are infertile eggs and quite colourless, 

with transparent shell. 
IS NOTICEABLE 
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Powdered Wainscot Moth (Arsilonche Alboveno;..), 
Purple brown. Transparent shell. Shows typical 
method of laying the eggs overlapping. 20. 


Shell trans- 


shells, and these invariably have thick walls; by far the greater 
majority lay pale unicolorous eggs, white, yellow or green, with 
thin transparent walls, and as the embryo within develops 
colour changes rapidly take place, each group, and possibly 
each species, developing a more or less distinctive colour or 
arrangement of colours, which remain till the egg is nearly 
ready to hatch. At this stage eggs often shrink and rapidly 
darken in colour, while if the caterpillar within is dev eloping 
hairs, these not infrequently show through the shell as a regular 
pattern or network of a darker tint, and the head of the cater- 
pillar will probably show as a distinct dark spot. 

The most usual form of ornamentation in upright eggs 
consists of a series of raised ridges or ribs extending from the 
base to the top, and varying in different species from five or six 
up to fully ten times that number. The ribs do not unite at the 
top of the eggshell, but, as has already been mentioned, surround 
a small and usually flattened area in which the micropyle is 
situated. Between the ribs are a great number of small raised 
ridges at right angles to them, like the rungs of a ladder. This 
general scheme of decoration is constant as regards individuals 
of the same species, but varies enormously in the depth of the 
relief of the sculpture in different species. 

Flat eggs are not often decorated in this way, but are pitted 
or stippled all over, and frequently have a raised hexagonal 
network extending over the entire surface. 

Although moths do not incubate their eggs or give them 
any attention during the period of incubation, they are generally 
very careful to place them in close proximity to the food on 
which the young caterpillars will feed, and a few species cover 
them over with hairs or scales from their bodies. Some lay in 
batches on a leaf, stalk or twig, or pushed into a crevice in bark, 
or again inside the sheathing leaf of a grass or reed stem, where, 
being soft when laid, the pressure frequently modifies their 
original roundness in a marked degree; while other species 
lay their eggs singly or at most in couples, fixing them to the 
under or upper side of a leaf, or a twig, often just below the 
leaf stalk ; and at least one species lays on the tips of thorns, 
while several drop their eggs singly and at random among the 
food-plant. Whatever habit a particular species has developed 
in this respect is closely followed by all the individuals of that 
species with the utmost exactitude. For this reason a know- 
ledge of their habits proves very useful when wild laid moths’ 
eggs are to be found, and promiscuous searching is very specu- 
lative and unremunerative labour. The easier way, however, 
to obtain them is to capture a female of the species desired, 
confine her in a suitable cage, with a sprig of food-plant, and 
feed her on syrup or honey. 

Round cigarette tins (fifties), lined with paper and covered 
with mosquito net held in place with an indiarubber band, 


Six Spotted Burnet Moth (Zygzena filipendulz). 
Pale yellow. Shell transparent. Caterpillar in 
X10. crescent-shaped position, with dark head. *20. 


IN THE EGGS OF THE SPHINGES. 
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answer very well for the purpose; the syrup (sugar water) 
can be put on a bit of sponge and laid upon the outside of the 
net, where the moth very soon finds it and feeds contentedly 
through the mesh, and will live easily for a week or ten days, 
provided the sponge is kept moist by replenishing the syrup, 
during which time quite a good number of eggs will probably 
be laid. 

By no means all the eggs laid by moths in the wild produce 
caterpillars, and very few of the caterpillars live to produce chry- 
sali’s and moths. They have a host of enemies. Insectivorous 
birds no doubt eat the eggs in large numbers, predaceous insects 
take a heavy toll, and there are even minute parasitic flies which 
lay their own eggs either in or on them, and there, hatching 
quickly, produce tiny maggots, which devour the contents of the 
unfortunate moth’s egg, become chrysali's inside it, and produce 
another crop of flies, which come out of the eggshell by making 
a tiny hole in it, and so carry on the ceaseless warfare of Nature. 

Were this not the case the world would speedily suffer 
from an excess of moth population. From the fact that the 
number of the moths which appear year after year seems about 
the same, it may be safely assumed that only about 1 per cent. 

f the eggs laid produce moths in a wild state; so the collector, 
‘tho breeds and preserves long series, may very justly claim 
that he is not necessarily destroying wild life, as the vast 
,ajority of his specimens would never have existed but for 
is protection. 
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There are over two thousand different species of Heterocera, 
or moths, found in Britain, which entomologists divide into 
Macro lepidoptera and Micro lepidoptera. The latter division 
covers large numbers of minute, almost microscopic creatures 
scarcely larger than midges, and is neglected by the majority 
of collectors, who devote all their energies to the Macro 
lepidoptera. This division comprises some 740 species, and is sub- 
divided into four divisions or families, called Sphinges, Bombyces, 
Noctuz and Geometre. 

Taking a broad view, the Sphinges may be regarded as 
the large Hawkmoths and the fly-like, sun-loving Clearwing 
Moths, and lay large eggs with smooth shells. 

The Bombyces are large bodied and furry moths, such 
as the Tiger Moths and Eggars, many of which fly in the day- 
time; their type of egg is small, smooth, often coloured, and 
with thick shells. 

The Noctue are mostly stoutly built and quick-flying, 
thick-bodied moths, which usually fly at night. Their eggs 
are small, with thin shells, dome-shaped and ribbed. 

The remaining division, Geometre, consists of large winged 
and thin bodied insects, mostly night fliers; many of them are 
beautifully coloured, and all are produced by stick or looper 
caterpillars, having legs at either end only, and progressing by 
a series of loops when moving from one place to another. These 
lay very variable eggs, oval, oblong or flask-shaped, with thin 
shells and stippled surface. A. E. TOoNnGE. 





A TWO DAYS’ 


SHOOT 


AT WYSOCK 


THE ESTATE OF COUNT SIGISMUND ZAMOYSKI IN LITTLE POLAND. 


HE traditional hare-shoot at Wysock was to take place 

for the first tine since the war. It was at Wysock, 

before the war, that had taken place the Galician 

record hare-shoot, when in two consecutive days 1,200 

hares had fallen. The date for the shoot was Thursday, 
january 12th, 1922. It had been put off several times on account 
of the weather, one of the necessary conditions being that the 
ground must be frozen, since otherwise the fields walked over by 
hundreds of beaters would be completely devastated. 

After much anxiety, however, the morning proved ideal. 
Phere were 3° or 4°C. of frost, and a couple of inches of snow lay 
on the ground. The four invited guns were to arrive for break- 
fast before 10 a.m., in motors from Lemberg. The shoot was 
divided into two parts. In the morning took place a “ kociol,”’ 
which lasted till noon, and after astanding lunch there followed 
a ‘‘ streif,”” which was the chief part of the shoot. ‘‘ Kociol’”’ 
literally means a kettle or furnace. It is a large circle formed 
of a few hundred beaters with guns at equal intervals, the whole 
closing in towards the centre. This circle encloses a few 
hundred acres of flat fields of arable land and pasture. This 
‘ kociol”’ took place about two kilometres away from the house, 
and as the four invited guns arrived late on account of various 
mishaps on the way, we proceeded with the “‘ kociol”’ without 
them, placing some head keepers with guns in the missing 
places. The host, who did not intend to shoot, alsc filled up 
one of the places. 

Although all seemed to go well the results were very 
mediocre, only seventy-five hares being killed, whereas the 
numbers should at least have been doubled. But the “‘ streif ’’ 
supplied more plentiful numbers to the day’s bag. The so-called 
“streif’”’? (which is derived from German “‘ streif,’’ meaning 
band, strip, belt) is a formation consisting of a straight line of 
beaters with guns at intervals, about a mile and a half in length, 
with a wing of beaters, half the length of the line, on each flank. 
Thus the formation has the shape of a square with a missing 
side. The whole moves slowly in the direction of the opening. 
This ‘‘ streif’’ covered about seven to eight kilometres cross 
country, only turning slightly to the right to avoid obstacles and 
to keep to the flat fields. The beaters, who numbered four to 
five hundred men, kept their alignment extraordinarily well, 
but Count Sigismund himself and several of his bailiffs were 
mounted on horseback to keep order and direct the whole forma- 
tion. It is necessary to note that in such a formation the hares 
do not generally bolt straight in front of the guns as these advance, 
but turn either to the right or to the left, always trying to make 
their way through the line of beaters. Also, generally the hares 
that bolt on the side of the right wing are shot by the guns on 
the extreme left, and vice versa. 

The shoot ended at 4 p.m., and the total result of the 
‘ streif’’? was 588 hares, the net result of the day being 663 
hares killed. This was considered a good result, taking into 
account the sparseness of game since the war; but the shooting 
was not good on the whole, though some excuses are justified, 
as, for instance, the fact that it is impossible to obtain English 
cartridges, which was always done before the war, and the quality 
of our powder leaves much to be desired. But everyone was 
extremely satisfied, especially Count Alfred Potocki, who killed 
125 hares himself, which made him first. 

A wild boar hunt was prepared for the next day, but the 
guests had departed on that evening and we were left to hunt the 





COUNT SIGISMUND AND THE BOAR. 


biggest and most powerful beast of the central European forests 
in a family ring. It might have seemed somewhat strenuous to 
rise early and drive fifteen kilometres in a sledge to the other 
side of the estate on the morrow of a big hare-shoot ; but when 
one receives a telephone message reporting an unusually large 
number of wild boars tracked down in the forest, then the wild 
boar hunt appears to the mind with all its sylvan enchantment 
and excitement, and all hesitation is at once overcome. 
Accordingly we left Wysock at 9 o’clock in the morning 
accompanied by four dogs and their trainer, Andrzej, and arrived 
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in the forest at half-past eleven. The head forester at once 
came out to give a report, to which we all listened very atten- 
tively. There were seven regions of the forest, or beats, in which 
boars were known to be lying. In the two which were nearest 
and in which we were going to hunt first, there were two of the 
kind generally known as ‘‘ odyniec ’’—a name for male boars of 
great size and weight, usually over six years old, which roam 
about the big forests alone. 

We were to take the first beat through a thicket just behind 
the shooting-lodge and adjoining the high forest. It was here 
that a very big boar was supposed to be lying. We had some 
sixty or seventy beaters assembled near the lodge; but I must 
point out that it is not necessary to have beaters at all, and the 
boar is often hunted merely with dogs accompanied by one of the 
huntsmen, while the other guns take position in a straight line, 
which is meant to intersect the ‘‘ wechsel’’ (German, meaning 
the place where game pass). But it is an advantage to have 
beaters who can more or less surround the tracked boar, and in 
case the dogs do not find the scent; it is then and only then 
that the signal is given to the beaters to move forward. Accord- 
ingly the thicket was surrounded and my uncle, Count Sigismund, 
went with the dogs into the beat, while my brother Andrew was 
placed on the extreme right, my father, Count Ladislaus, in 
between us, and all of us on a small road which separated the 
thicket from the high forest. 

After about five minutes the yelping of the dogs was heard 
and soon after a shot from Count Sigismund. Then all was 
quiet again. After another space of time I heard the dogs again 


THE FIRST BOAR AND ITS SLAYER. 


closer and closer to me, and finally the crackling of branches, 
which I estimated at a distance of some fifteen yards, but the 
thick shrubs and branches prevented me from seeing anything. 
But the crackling soon ceased and the dogs were gradually 
passing on to the right. I then noticed how my father, who 
had evidently heard the noise, got prepared and gradually turned 
round from left to right as the dogs also passed him. A few 
minutes later I saw my brother suddenly step back a few paces, 
take aim and fire point blank at something which was coming 
out of the thicket, preceded by one dog and followed by another, 
which was attacking from behind. My father and I at once 
understood that he had killed something big. We ran to him 
and at his feet we saw an enormous boar lying dead, with a bullet 
through the ears. After examination we found my uncle’s shot 
had traversed both hams, but this had not affected the beast 
except to infuriate it against the brave dogs which had classically 
led it right up to my brother. This was a good omen for the 
beginning. The boar itself was a typical ‘‘ odyniec,’’ and its 
tusks were very long and broad and certainly far above the 
average size. 

‘Lhe next beat was said to contain a still bigger boar, and 
we drove off, very pleased with such fine prospects, to another 
part of the forest. 

My uncle again entered the beat accompanied by two of 
the dogs, and the rest of us were given places on a “ linja’’ or 
road in the old forest. The beaters were standing still, and there 
were a few minutes of profound silence except for some flakes 
of snow falling from the heavily laden pines; now and again a 
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roe deer or a fox would be seen galloping past, or some hawk or 
other bird would noisily fly past among the trees. 

In the meantime the dogs had taken scent and dashed away 
into the very thickest shrubs, which formed part of the beat, closc-ly 
followed by Count Sigismund, who had great difficulty in making 
his way through the thick snow-covered shrubs and firs. After 
a few minutes he reached the dogs and suddenly he sighted te 
boar at about toyds. distance, which was making regular chargvs, 
first at one dog and then at the other. He at once realised wi: h 
what sort of a customer he was dealing and knew it was going ‘0 
beatough duel. The boar, however, suddenly stopped and Cou:t 
Sigismund, who could only see the head and half of the body 
through a thick network of branches and shrubs, quietly swe: t 
away the snow and icicles that had gathered over his barre s 
and with a steady hand he fired. He knew he had not misse 
for he has a steady nerve and is sure of his shot, but the fa t 
was that immediately after the report of the rifle there was 1 
tussle, a cloud of snow and the boar shot away like a cannon-ba|] 
in the opposite direction, followed by the dogs. For a long while 
Count Sigismund, directing himself by the yelps of the dog 
was making his passage through the very thickest part of th 
forest, noiselessly worming his way towards the ever approachins 
sound of the dogs. For an instant, however, he lost all sound an:| 
there was a complete silence. He was just approaching a sma!! 
opening about 6yds. or 7yds. long, surrounded by a wall ot 
undergrowth, when all of a sudden, as if sprung from under the 
earth, the boar, about 5yds. away, rushed towards him from the 
right, accompanied by the hounds. It had seen him and was 
making a desperate charge; for when a wild boar is being bated 
by dogs it is merely aggravated, but when at the same time 
it sees a man, it is enraged. Count Sigismund only had time for 
one motion, which was to leap aside out of the direct line of the 
boar’s charge and catch hold of a small fir tree of about 6ins. in 
diameter at the stem. This was the only thing that divided 
him from the boar, which went straight on, brushing Count 
Sigismund’s legs as it passed. The following picture presented 
itself to him in the small open srace before him, but lasted 
less than thirty seconds. The boar seized hold of one of the dogs 
with its powerful jaws, tightened its grip and hurled the poor 
animal about half a metre in the air, while the other dog was 
boldly tackling the enraged beast by the flanks. Count Sigismund, 
seeing one bleeding, lacerated dog falling to the earth with a 
groan, and perceiving that the other would share the same fate 
unless he immediately killed the boar, took aim, about 2ins. 
above the dog’s head, trusting to luck; as he knew that he would 
either save the dog, which had to a certain extent saved him by 
averting the attention of the wild beast, or he would kill both 
dog and boar, he fired. The bullet had rattled the boar’s brain 
pan and the dog was saved. Alas! its companion was lying down 
piteously lacerated and yet trying to crawl to the dead boar. My 
uncle did not go to examine the beast, but first went to the dog ; 
one of the poor brute’s kidneys was pulled right out and hung 
outside the skin; the dog’s state seemed very bad. At once it 
was carried to a-sledge and given first aid in the shooting-lodge. 
In the meantime we all went to examine the boar and the spot 
where Count Sigismund so narrowly escaped with his life. The 
beast was enormous and its tusks were of exceptional size, 
probably the biggest my father or my uncle had ever seen, which 
is saying a good deal. We examined the boar but could find 
no trace of the first bullet of Count Sigismund, although he was 
certain he did not miss. However, when the hide was taken ofi 
the next day the bullet was found behind the boar’s skin in the 
neck! What was the right place to shoot at if a bullet in the 
neck did not affect him in the least? Besides this, anothe 
smooth-bore bullet was found flattened against the beast’s rib— 
this had been fired by a gamekeeper a fortnight before in a 
neighbouring forest. 

But, strange to say, the boar’s tail was right off. It was 
found a little distance away and the explanation was that the 
audacious dogs had pulled it off in their bold attempts to hold 
the boar; no wonder it was mad with fury. 

After this exciting scene, we went to the shooting lodge for 
lunch and from there we immediately despatched the woundec 
dog to the nearest town, to the veterinary surgeon, with a lette 
telling him how much we valued the dog and begging him t 
try and save it at all costs. But the dog died three days later 
the tusk must have deranged something in the dog’s stomacl 
besides cutting away the kidney. 

After lunch we were only able to take one more beat on 
account of this eventful episode and nothing was achieved, sav« 
that the young dogs made a first trial very successfully. 

We returned to the shooting house and there, after som« 
refreshments, were able to talk over the exciting events and 
examine the bag. The boars were weighed ; one of them weighed 
137 kilograms, the second 139 kilograms. This was extra- 
ordinarily little for boars of that bulk and size. But, of course. 
it is a known fact that in the end of December and the whole of 
January they are a good deal lighter in weight than usual, for 
in the autumn they do a lot of travelling and roaming about while 
pairing off. 

We drove back home by a lovely moonlight, wholly 
absorbed in the contemplation of the thrilling adventure. It 
happened to be a Friday and January 13th, which turned out 
so sadly for the dogs, yet so luckily for us. The old Polish 
proverb says: ‘“‘ Hunt the bear with a bed and the boar 
with a grave.” S. Z. 
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SHOOTING 


HE first work on its subject published in English for 

fifty years, ‘Through Angola” (Blackwoods), is a 

model of what such a work should be. There are 

few authors so well fitted for the task as is Colonel 

]. C. B. Statham, combining as he does in himself 
the expert on zoology, anthropology and tropical medicine 
with the experience of many years of African travel and 
hunting. Added to these great advantages, the faculty for 
close observation, the untiring energy and patience of the 
scientifically trained mind, the ability quickly and easily to 
acquire new languages—Colonel Statham learnt Portuguese in 
two and a half months while waiting for a steamer—and the 
sum total forms an almost unique qualification for the difficult 
task of representing in one person the numerous réles usually 
filled by several specialists on a scientific expedition. As if the 
above were not sufficient, Colonel Statham added photography 
to the already long list. In this department he had bad luck, 
losing by fire many valuable exposures. 

To anyone visiting Angola for sport this book should prove 
invaluable, setting out as it does the hunting grounds clearly 
and precisely. It shows how the best hunting grounds may 
be reached and how that magnificent antelope, the Giant Sable, 
mav be found. There seems to be no immediate cause to fear 
thar this beautiful animal will become extinct. 

Colonel Statham seems to agree with so many people that 
the African is lazy. At the same time he shows that paper 
notes of small value, about 2d., are currency. Now it.would 
be interesting to know just what the labourer may purchase 
wii his twopenny notes in the local shops before ascribing this 
reluctance to work to inherent laziness. In some parts of Africa 
for a silver franc one tablespoonful of salt was all that could 
be bought by natives from the voracious trader. Then, again, 
mc ey in the form of paper, which rapidly becomes a pulp 
whn wet, is easily destroyed by rats, mice and white ants, 
an’ easily counterfeited, is abhorrent to the African mind. 
W:s it not found necessary in British East Africa to withdraw 
the aluminium coinage and to substitute nickel in its place, as the 
naiives refused to deal in the former metal owing to its liability 
to corrode away ? 

Colonel Statham also relates (page 44) how he was requested 
to hand to the authorities the wages due to his carriers. This 
is a common thing in many colonies, other than British. Some 
officials are honest and the sums so acquired go to swell the 
local hut-tax revenue, but in other cases there is reason to 
believe that these sums go to join others in the private coffre-fort. 

On the subject of medicines for the Tropics the author is, 
of course, very sound and reliable. But it is curious to read 
on page 84 how quinine quite failed to ward off attacks of 
malaria along with the recent considered o7inion of a_ well 
known authority that quinine is not only not the infallible 
remedy for malaria it has been supposed to be, but that it is 
the direct cause of recurring malaria. 

Colonel Statham gives an account of a lion hunt by novices. 
‘“ During a trip by trolley, accompanied by Mr. Clark, Machado 
met two lions. It was evening, the sun had set and darkness 
was coming on, when Clark saw an animal running over the 
line, which he at last recognised to be a lioness. Soon after 
they saw a maned lion they lighted the trolley lamps, 
and motored on slowly. A few yards further on they came 
across the big lion, standing on the line and blinking at the 
powerful lights of the trolley. Machado fired at the lion, which 
rolled over the embankment, below which he lay groaning 
for a moment, then picked himself up, and moved off inte 
some low, scattered bushes that grew near the line. Up to 
this point Machado and Clark had acted like old lion hunters, 
though this was the first lion they had ever seen. From now 
onwards they did things which, though wonderfully plucky, no 
experienced hunter would ever think of doing. They followed 
up a wounded lion in the darkness, and gave to a _ native 
to carry the lamp which they hoped would both light up the lion’s 
hiding-place, and frighten him as well. They thought the bush 
was so open that the lion could not hide in it, and would be 
easily seen with the powerful trolley lamp. Thirty or forty 
yards from the railway line, the procession of the intrepid 
Portuguese and Scot and the unwilling native lantern carrier, 
who had got thus far in safety, heard a terrific roar. The 
native swung round to bolt, knocking over Clark by a blow on 
the head with the lantern as he did so, and Clark lay stunned. 
The one remaining effective, Machado, fired into the noise, 
and taking Clark with him beat an orderly retreat to the trolley, 
when, wise at last, and gathering speed, they motored into 
Benguella. My two friends had just had a very lucky 
escape, and should have learned a lesson; but just listen to 
what they did next day. With two or three other Portuguese 
gentlemen, including a photographer and a large party of 
unarmed natives, a search was made for the lion as soon as 
the party could reach the scene of last night’s adventure. A 
long line was formed and the blood trail and spoor 





followed up. Only rooyds. or so from the railway, the photo- 
gtapher spotted the lion’s head, looking out of a bush, and 
appealing to the ‘ audience’ not to spoil a good chance of a 
dramatic photograph, quietly walked towards the lion. 
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IN A NEW COLONY 


“The lion, possibly from astonishment, and more probably 
because, happily for the photographer, he was nearly dead, 
allowed the man to approach within a few yards of him. Then 
he roared and charged. The photographer fled, followed by the 
lion; both fell, exhausted and close to each other. Then 
Machado fired again, and killed the lion.”’ 

It is curious to read the description of the habits of buffalo 
where they have suffered from the great rinderpest and to 
contrast it with the description of the old hunters who killed 
buffalo before that devastation. Then buffalo were dwellers 
of the open grass lands and were in huge herds. Now they are 
much less numerous and lie up in thick stuff during the day- 
time, only venturing out in the early morning, night and late 
evening. How does Nature work this change in an animal’s 
habits ? may well be asked. Why she does it is more obvious ; 
the preservation of the few survivors apparently being best 
attained through nocturnal habits of grazing while in open 
places. 

It is quite impossible to touch on the many interesting 
things in this book in the space covered by a review. The 
insect world is as faithfully dealt with as the many Sother 
subjects, and the reason of the ancient writer’s belief that_the 
chameleon lived on air is shown. 





GIANT SABLE HEAD. 
Length of horns, 594ins., tip to tip, 34}ins. 


The a thor’s hunting axioms would prevent many accidents 
if carried out, while his remarks on African gunbearers show 
him to be a man of sense and humanity. They are very good. 

For the prospective settler there is abundant valuable 
information, as also for the scientist. The rainfall map is a 
notable feature. Every conceivable item of interest can be 
found in this book. It can well be said that the field has been 
covered. We De MVS. 


AN INTERNAL COMBUSTION NOVEL. 

The Things We Are, by John Middleton Murry. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

IF Mr. John Middleton Murry were golfing instead of romancing 
he would be described as having a good swing. His most 
pronounced fault is so rare that one does not like to complain 
of it. Best sellers are never open to the reproach of excessive 
cleverness or even ‘“‘cleverality.”” They do not blind the 
reader with brilliance ; they are only the eighth part of a nose 
in front of their readers. One criticises Mr. Murry, therefore, 
with respect. He is at present too stylish to be called a Master 
of Style. Mr. Middleton Murry has suggested in his book on 
Style that we should not speak of style at all, but of good writing. 
What, then, is good writing ? The answer may not appear to 
say much to those who have not thought of the matter; it is 
that good writing is for each writer the best that he can do. 
He has first to understand clearly that his object is to put the 
reader in possession of his own idea, thought or story ; but in 
imaginative literature an idea, even if it be crystallised, is 
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embedded in a mixture of experience, emotion and inspiration 
that among them make up the personality of the author. His 
words must be chosen, therefore, not only to carry a bare idea, 
but also to create an atmosphere that has existed in his own 
mind and that he must produce in the mind of the hearer before 
he can call himself successful. Excellence will consist, first, 
in the clearness and definition of his images ; secondly, in their 
beauty or their interest ; thirdly, in their being his very own, 
not echoes of what he has read or gleaned in other ways. 
Applying these simple tests to the book, Mr. Murry has very 
nearly achieved them in regard to his chief character, Boston, 
a man in whose inside something is continually happening, 
while the author indicates what it is by noting the regurgitations 
on the surface. Boston might have been developed on far 
wider lines. He is, by his own confession, an atheist, so hardened 
that he does not care to talk of such things, and yet in the hour 
of temptation he is warned by little bells when he is going 
wrong. In other words, he retains a conscience, which he calls 
an aspiration to be good. He is rather an ineffective hero, 
but a piece of human flesh and blood that gives permanent 
value to the book. The other characters remind us a little of 
the puppets that Mr. Dulac made for the dancing plays of 
Mr. Yeats. Instead of living actors, he had exquisite effigies 
of The Guardian of the Well, The Old Man at the Well, The 
Musician, and so on. The characters in the novel resemble 
them in being examples true to type. <A lady’s portrait is not 
produced by painting a hat and feathers, or a publican’s by a 
pair of breeches. The minor characters have not had breathed 
into them the breath of life. 

The Chronicles of Rodriguez,by Lord Dunsany. (Putnams, 7s. 6d.) 
OF a certain proverb of Spain in this book the author tells us that 
it is not easily carried so far from its own soil to thrive in our Janguage, 
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and elsewhere he speaks of a time when some young lady will be 
reading all this next year in some far country, or in twenty years in 
England. But so nicely has Lord Dunsany transplanted the anemones 
of the plains, and the oaks of Shadow Valley that I am afraid he is not 
to be justified in that nasty little dig at us, and that many young ladies 
will be reading all this very soon in England, largely owing, of course. 
to the speed with which Messrs. Putnam have published it here, on), 
a month having elapsed since it appeared in New York ; but principal]; 
because the adventures of Rodriguez Trinidad Fernandez Concepcion 
Henrique Maria, Lord of Arguento and Duke of Shadow Valley, wh: 
had a way with the mandoline, are told by a poet who has a way with 
prose. Rodriguez, too, had the good fortune to live in the Golder 
Age in Spain, when castles were to be won, a holder of the Chair ot 
Magic at the University of Saragossa to be met with, when a king ruled 
over the green bowmen of Shadow Valley, when the stock of Sanchi 
Panzas yet flourished, dreams were to be dreamt, and adventures t 
be come by daily. Nor is it true to say that the language savours 
rather of Wardour Street than of Spain, for though it is affected, yer 
it rings true to Spain in the Golden Age, like the song of the mandoline 
when the world is turned pink at sundown. If you will promise to 


enjoy reading the book as much as Lord Dunsany enjoyed writing it, 
you will have as pretty a romance in your hands as Rodriguez in his 
heart when he spoke with Serafina in the town of Lowlight. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 
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THE POINT-TO-POINT 


HEN the new horse has been one of three which 
have reached the drain in time to see the fox dis- 
appear into a hole, after hounds had made a four- 
mile point in something under half an hour— 
what more can we wish for? The horse got a 
good start owing, as we reflect, to the sound judgment of his 
rider, leading all the way, and never put a foot wrong at one 
of the stiff grass country obstacles. Even that stiff fence 
(two ditches, a well laid hedge and a rail) which you rode at 
with Assheton Smith’s maxim in mind—“ there is no fence 
we cannot get over with a fall ’’—he cleared, covering 2oft. 


“ Now I have got a really good horse at last,” you say to yourself. 
As the hounds mark their fox and you swing out of the saddle, 
his tail quivers a little, and his stormy eye and distended nostrils 
make him look a little distressed. ‘‘ About his distance, I should 
say,” remarks a friend. “ Not half fit,” you answer, crushing 
down a trifling doubt as to his staying power. When the second 
horseman comes up you send this new horse home. “ Take 
him back carefully, Charles. He’s good enough to win a 
Point-to-Point or even a ’chase.” After that day the new 
horse has the short days, plenty of long, slow work on the road, 
and a gallop now and then with the blood hack of the stable 
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to lead him. He is, in due course, entered in the Point-to-Point 
as ‘‘ Mr. Smith’s chestnut gelding Top Sawyer, by Walmsgate, 
dam by Ascetic,” or some such good working pedigree. The 
day draws near, and there he is being saddled, wincing, curving 
his back and tucking his tail in as you tighten the surcingle. 
There is in his eye a certain wildness that suggests that he is 
over-trained. He looks nervous and a trifle too fine drawn. 
There is always this danger when training a horse not quite 
thoroughbred. Very different is your friend’s grey mare, 
which is slouching quietly down to the start. She has run in 
several Point-to-Point races and knows all about them. “ Let 
him go, Charles!” Whereupon the chestnut goes straight up, 
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a simple one—with twenty feet to spare. A ploughed field 
on the hill brings the chestnut back to his bit, and there is one 
of the big fences of the course (the identical one just described) 
in front; the horse clears it, but the effort is a great one, 
A little way further he has two shots at getting out of a road. 
The young horse is nearly knocked backwards. However, 
he saves the fall and gets over at the second attempt ; but a 
number of smaller enclosures with fences which, if not notably 
stiff, yet requires some jumping, steady him more. He is 
certainly not going so freely. Then comes the brook, and, 
running down the middle of a big field, the chestnut hits it 
off at a place dammed up and with a small artificial fence in 


TO FINISH THE SEASON. 


takes a tremendous bound and goes down to the post, bucking 
and wincing, with his tail tucked in. Can he be a “ thief” 
after all? The terrible thought occurs as you trot and sidle 
down. But now the red flag is up ; the distance flag is up too. 
The starter is the Master, cool, calm, quiet as always, with his 
accustomed air of authority. ‘“‘ Now, gentlemen, turn round 
and walk up in line. Mind, as soon as you are in line and all 
walking I shall let you go. Steady! Make your horse walk, 
Mr. Smith—I shall not let you go until you do! Now !” 
Once more the chestnut takes a bound forward and, catching 
hold of his bit, pulls his way to the front, flies the first fence— 


front. The horse makes a gallant effort and clears the twe ve 
feet of water with something to spare, but that is tie 
beginning of the end. To tell the truth, both horse aid 
rider, as the artist has suggested to us, are beaten, and a beaten 
man and a tired horse will make each other worse until we s2e 
them in the helpless, hopeless condition, going at an impossible 
fence as they are taking it. The horse, making no attempt to 
rise, crashes through the fence, and the man, too blown to keep 
his saddle, mercifully rolls clear of the fence. A good horse, 
but not a stayer, not a racehorse ; and the chestnut returns to 
his place in the hunting stable and is taken out in his turn like 
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the others. He cannot gallop four miles at racing pressure with 
a hunting weight in the saddle. There are many good hunters 
which cannot gallop over three or four miles over fences fast 
enough to win a Hunt ’chase. The Point-to-Point races now 
so popular in most Hunts are, on the whole, useful both to 
hunting and horse-breeding. They are useful to hunting as 
being attractive social gatherings for the members of the Hunt 
and the farmers and labourers. The Point-td-Point races 
make a day’s pleasuring for the whole countryside. Then they 
have a tendency to improve the type of horses ridden by the 
Hunt members. The hunters are better bred. Many a good 
steeplechase horse has been discovered at the Point-to-Points. 
To ride in such a contest is in itself a liberal education for a 
young horseman. He learns to know what a horse can do, 
and also (as is even more important knowledge) what he cannot. 
Our pictures tell us something, and notably that quite remarkable 
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picture of the beaten rider and horse already referred to ;_ under 
the lowering sky, this picture recalls us to the sensation we feel 
when, with a beaten or weary horse, we are left alone by the 
Hunt. Never, even when riding over a real desert in the dusk, 
will you feel such a sense of desolation as in looking over that 
empty landscape. But as we look the picture, which has already 
told one story of disappointment and failure, reminds one of 
the finer qualities of our Hunt horses and their riders. The rider 
is so clearly determined to finish the course if he can, although 
he sees, as we can do, the steady, clever grey going on to win. 
She has come the shortest way, she has wasted no strength at the 
fences, measuring her distance and economising her efforts, and 
saving up a turn of speed for the run in. She has won Point- 
to-Point races before, and will again. But our man and horse, 
weary although they are, mean seeing the end, and will crawl in 
somewhere when they have completed the course. X. 


AT PRINCE'S 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


AST week at Prince's, on the first day of the University 
match, I was watching the finish of one of the foursomes 
in the company of a young gentieman whose name I did 
not then know, neither did he know mine. After we 
had exchanged one or two remarks he said to me: “I 
ink sir, vou must be a Cambridge supporter.” 

Possibly he spoke with a gentle irony, though he seemed 
rigenuous enough. At any rate, it was tactful of him only to 
“think” that I wanted Cambridge to win, for I fear that my 
cemeanour on such occasions makes the nature of my hopes 
cnly too clear. Partly for that reason and partly because it is 
generaily a mistake for journalists to contradict one another, 
1 was at first disinclined to allude to certain things that 
have been written about the Cambridge captain. But on 
consideration I do think that something ought to be said. 
Mr. Prowse has been accused—not by any Oxford golfer—of 
some form of undesirable ‘stratagem ’”’ in the placing of his 
team in order. It is a preposterous accusation and can only 
proceed from ignorance. There appear to be two chief 
complaints. The first is that Mr. Prowse took as his foursome 
partner not one of the leading Cambridge players but the last 
man on the side. Why on earth he should not I do not know. 
It may be sufficient to point out that last year Mr. Tolley took 
the last Oxford man as his partner; further, that this year he 
dissolved his usual alliance with Mr. Cochran, the captain, and 
that each of them took a weaker player into partnership. No 
sane person ever objected to this proceeding. It was entirely 
sensible and sportsmanlike and of the essence of foursome play. 

The second complaint is, apparently, that Mr. Aitken was 
promoted to play second for Cambridge in the singles. Mr. 
Aitken beat his opponent, the Oxford captain, by 7 up and 
5 to play. If this achievement did not justify his promotion 
I am at a loss to know what would do so; and if Mr. Aitken was 
good enough to play second. on the side, as he palpably was, 
what is there to complain of ? The whole suggestion is ridiculous 
and will not for a moment bear examination, but it is none the 
less offensive and should never have been made. 

Having got rid of this disagreeable subject, let us turn to the 
pleasant one of the match itself. I did not think beforehand, 
and I do not think now, that the sides were very good ones, 
but they improved steadily as they went on; they showed 
plenty of grit and fighting ability and, as anyone who spent 
two days in that shrewd wind can testify, they had most difficult 
circumstances with which to contend. Prince’s is a tremendous 
coutse in a wind. It is very long, and for undergraduate 
golfers, who do not prefess to be champions, it seems to me just 
a little too long. There were certainly holes where it was no 
great misfortune to hit a short tee shot, for in that case the player 
was not led into the temptation of “ going for” his second. 
This policy of safety first could not, of course, be pursued against 
Mr. Tolley. I do not think I ever fully realised how crush- 
ing in its effects great driving could be till I watched the 
match between Mr. Tolley and Mr. Prowse. Mr. Tolley lost four 
out of the first five holes as all the world now knows, and then 
he began. Against a very stiff wind he outdrove Mr. Prowse 
for several successive tee shots by an average of at least 80yds., 
and he was getting up with a drive and an iron where Mr. Prowse, 
who is a very good golfer, could not begin to think of getting 
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up in two shots at all. Not only was Mr. Tolley frequently 
gaining a whole stroke on the way to the green, but he must have 
been heartbreaking to play against. Some people have a way 
of saying: ‘‘ What does it matter by how much so-and-so out- 
drives me if I can reach the hole in the same number of strokes 
as he can?’”’ They underrate the moral effect. Let them go 
to such a course as Prince’s in such a bitter wind as last week’s 
and see how they like playing their seconds from 8o0yds. behind. 
I am not one of those who believe that huge driving is everything, 
but when it is straight as well, on a big course in a big wind, 
it is a very great deal. Until the second round on the second day, 
when possibly he took life a little too easily, Mr. Tolley played 
superbly. He has recovered something of leisureliness and 
rhythm which he had lost in his driving swing. He played far 
better than he did when he won at Muirfield—to be sure the 
circumstances were less exacting—and the only occasion on which 
I have ever seen him play so well before, was that of his first 
University match at Sunningdale. He has now played in his 
last, and I think that no other University golfer has played so 
well in the University match. 

Apart from the matches in which this dominating golfer 
took part there were two at least that I shall not easily forget. 
One was the single between Mr. Stokoe of Oxford and Mr. 
Longbourne of Cambridge. Mr. Stokoe is a very neat, sound golfer. 
He was four up at lunch and appeared likely to win more than 
comfortably. Mr. Longbourne, however, who is a very highly 
strung but a very brave player, spurted so well that he was two up 
with three to play. Mr. Stokoe was obviously, for the moment, 
shaken, but he made the most gallant counter-spurt imaginable. 
He won the sixteenth and then was confronted with a crucial 
problem in his second at the seventeenth. He had not a par- 
ticularly long tee shot and the big cross-bunker was a long way off. 
If he played short he could hardly do better than a half, and he 
needed a win. If he went for the carry and failed, he was very 
likely to lose the hole and match. He went out for the shot 
with a brassie, hit it perfectly, carried the bunker and followed 
this up by just as fine a low, forcing iron shot to the green as 
ever was played. Finally, on the last green, having played a 
very weak approach putt, he courageously holed out a three- 
yarder. Poor Mr. Longbourne! It was hard on him, after he 
had pulled the match round so well. If—which is absurd—] 
had been an impartial spectator, I think I should | ave liked to 
see that match halved, with no going to the thirty-seventh. 

The other outstanding finish—and it really settled the whole 
issue—was that of the foursome between Mr. Bott and Mr. 
Storey of Cambridge and Mr. Vivian and Mr. Stokoe of Oxford. 
The Cambridge pair were twice five down in the morning, but 
lunched only two down. In the afternoon they began badly 
and became four down again, but they won in the end by 2 and 1. 
There was one incident in this second round that might well 
have been the turning point. The Cambridge pair had lopped 
off three holes; they were but one down going to the eleventh 
and were close to the hole in three, while Oxford were off the 
green. Then Mr. Stokoe holed a chip and Mr. Storey missed 
his putt. Two up to Oxford again instead of a possible, nay, a 
probable, all square! It wasa horrid shock and the way in which 
the Cambridge pair buckled to and won after all, was worthy of 
unstinted admiration, whether from friend or temporary foe. 
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ITHIN the wall of the Close, the Deanery is by 
no means the only interesting and important 
building, though it has the greatest historical 
interest. And just outside the Close wall are the 
ruins of the medizval Bishops’ palace or castle 

of Wolvesey, and, hard by, the palace of the same name erected 

by the generous Bishop Morley in Charles II’s day (Fig. 1). 

The castle wall is, roughly speaking, an extension east- 
wards of the Close wall. It surrounded the large fortress in 
which dwelt the great bishops of the days from the Norman 

Conquest at least to the Reformation, a massive building which 
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only came to final ruin, with so many relics of antiquity, in the 
Civil Wars. There are still remains of the Old English (Anglo- 
Saxon) palace in which dwelt the bishops before the Conquest, 
where Alfred held his Court and hanged the captives he made 
from among the pirate Danes. Sacked once at least it was by 
the Northmen, and perhaps rebuilt by the great West Saxon king. 
Still, antiquaries assure us “there is, indeed, Anglo-Saxon 
masonry of the type known as herring-bone near the south- 
east corner of the wall.”” Some even say, with Dean Kitchin, 
himself an historical scholar, that the present ruins enshrine 
remains of the Roman occupation, as does the entrance to the 
Deanery, where are now placed 
the fragments of Roman pave- 
ment found some years ago 
in a garden in Dome Alley. 
‘“« Embedded in the now ruined 
walls,” says Dean Kitchin, “ are 
the drums of many Roman 
columns, and large quantities of 
Roman bricks.” But definite 
history begins, if not with St. 
Swithin, of whom it can only 
be suggested that he may have 
built the walls, or, ecclesiasti- 
cally, with the much later St. 
Alphege, who is said to have 
stood during the cold nights in 
the little stream which parted 
the bishop’s from the prior’s 
land, then, at least, with Alfred 
and with the writing of the 
English chronicle. At Wolvesey 
was kept the editio princeps, the 
“‘ mother-manuscript,” chained 
for protection and the use of 
all. Perhaps Wolvesey was at 
first a royal palace. Certainly 
the kings often stayed there. 
It was a safe place almo: 

always, standing, as its nam 

shows, on an island. But it 
does not seem to have beer, 
strictly speaking, fortified ti’! 
the time of the first of the grea 
medizval prelates, statesman «5 
well as bishop, Henry of Blois, 
brother of King Stephen, wh») 
held the see from 1129 t 

1171. The ruins of the grea 

palace he completed remai 

to-day in spite of war an 

wrack and the insidious, ye 

equally destructive, work 

ivy and vegetation of all kinds 

which only now, at last, th 

Ecclesiastical | Commissioner 

have awakened to the necessit: 

of extirpating. A wall sepa- 
rated it at the west from th 

little stream and the gardens o! 
the priory. The bishop wa: 
abbot as well as prelate, but 
his rule over the monks was as 
little strict as they could make 
it. The great hall still stands, 
so far as its walls are concerned, 
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Within, the twentieth century plays lawn tennis. At the north 
the windows stand 4oft. above the ground. Remains of a dais 
may be indicated by the sudden raising of the string-course 
at a point in the wall. South and east of the hall are a tower 
and the keep, of prodigious thickness. There was a sally- 
port to the south, and a gate to the north. Round all was, 
no doubt, a watercourse, and beyond, then as now, the 
wall of the city. The chapel, it is believed, stood on the site 
of the present (Bishop Morley’s) chapel, which was probably 
built up again on its foundations. It was thus to the south- 
west of the Castle of Wolvesey. Henry of Blois had rebuilt 
the palace because, in the time of King William, his great-uncle, 
it had been burnt. His own building was to endure for five 
hundred years. During that long time it saw many great 
events and sheltered many great personages. Here the great 
Cardinal Beaufort entertained his kinsman King Henry V, 
as the Patent Rolls show, for four days in July, 1415, when he 
was on his way to Southampton and the campaign of Agincourt. 
It was there that the good Bishop Fox died. Gardiner succeeded 
him (with but a year of Wolsey, who probably never came to 
Winchester), between, and it was he who last received a sovereign 
within its walls. It was there, as has been said, that Queen 
Mary I awaited the arrival of Philip of Spain, first saw him, 
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and prepared for her wedding in the cathedral. So it lasted 
till the Civil Wars, and then Cromwell left his mark on it. 
On September 28th, 1645, he arrived before the city. His 
batteries were set upon the hill looking across to the castle 
and eastwards to Wolvesey. On October 5th the castle surren- 
dered. ‘The palace was also battered to pieces, and it has 
remained a ruin to this day. There were more ruins once, 
as Buck’s delightful “‘ East Prospect of the City of Winchester ” 
shows ; but time and ivy have completed the destruction which 
we now see. 

~” Then came, with the restored Stuarts, that most admir- 
able man, Bishop Morley, and so arose the beautiful house 
which still stands. It was built for a town house of the Bishops 
of Winchester, who would drive in from their castle of Farnham 
for a sojourn in their cathedral city. Morley was the most 
generous of men. It is said that his benefactions as Bishop 
of Winchester amounted to £40,000. The College he built for 
ladies still remains in usefulness, though rebuilt of recent 
years, and the palace, in spite, again, of the ravages of 
creeping vegetation, still remains firm. Before we look at 
his house let us remember him as the friend of Falkland 
and Hampden, the trusted counsellor of Charles I, the wise 
adviser of Charles II in exile and at home, and the man 
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“of eminent parts in all polite learning, of great wit, readi- 
ness and subtlety in disputation, and of remarkable temper 
and prudence in conversation,” as Clarendon describes him. 
Now Morley undertook the building of a new house in no 
niggardly spirit, and he employed the greatest of all English 
architects, Christopher Wren. He was not able to complete 
it, but Bishop Trelawny carried on the work. The Winchester 
College Archzological Society sums up the history of the 
building thus: “ In original design [Morley’s] palace was far 
more imposing than it is now, and most of it was completed, 
though not in Morley’s lifetime. ‘The main body of the Palace 
extended eastward, making an imposing facade towards College 
Street, and hiding the castle ruins. Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
the famous hero of the song about the 20,000 Cornishmen, 
finished the west wing which joined the main body of the 
Palace to the castle chapel. . After a period of inexcusable 
neglect from intervening bishops, the beautiful facade and 
eastern wing of Morley’s Palace was pulled down in 1781 by 
Bishop Brownlow North who did not want the expense of 
keeping it up. ‘The west wing, or present building, was 
left. Its unimportance in comparison with the rest of the 
building is strikingly shown by Dr. Milner’s description of it as 
‘certain offices at the west end.’” Here Milner is probably 
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misunderstood, and the present building was certainly not at 
any time all offices, but no doubt there was once much finer 
work than still remains (Fig. 3). 

As to the chapel, the Winchester Society was rather more 
severe than accurate, in regard, that is, to its present condition. 
Its fittings are not uninteresting, and it could easily be given 
dignity or even beauty. Its style, within, is that of a large 
college, or domestic, chapel. Morley paved it with the black 
and white chequers in marble which were the fashion of his 
day, and probably only the fittings are due to him, though it 
is quite possible, judging from other work of Wren’s, that he 
may have had something to do with the windows. The lower 
walls, however, are certainly Norman, and the upper portion— 
that is, the chapel itself—is probably of the fifteenth century. 
The ivy shown in the illustration (Fig. 3) will have disappeared, 
it is to be hoped, before this account is in print, and with it 
all the creepers which disfigure the front. The view from 
the garden shows the simple dignity of the design (Fig. 2) 
and suggests a comfort within which present arrangements 
do not quite admit. It is not beyond probability that a 
redivision of the huge diocese may lead to the house being 
again used as the residence of the bishops, when some 
careful reconstruction within, which should leave all the 
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architectural features unharmed, would soon 
restore its fitness. 

If Bishop Morley’s palace is the most 
interesting, historically and, perhaps, architec- 
turally, of the buildings of which we speak in 
this article, it is by no means the only one of 
importance or the most comfortable. Ken’s 
house, which stood between the palace and the 
Deanery, was pulled down in the middle of the 
nineteenth century; but the house which 
Prebendary Hawkins used in Charles II’s day, 
where Izaak Walton spent his last years and 
died in 1683, still remains; and a_ beautiful 
house it is, with a magnificent oak staircase and 
other extremely fine oak work in panel and 
decoration. It is No. 7. Larger houses are to 
be noted as well worth study, besides the choice 
small ones in Dome Alley, Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
No. 1 stands south-east of the Cathedral and 
bears the date 1699. It contains several 
siately rooms, with good panelling of the date, 
and has a delightful garden, extending to the 
will which divides the grounds of Wolvesey 
from the Close. In it are the fine cedars, 
giown from cones brought by Canon Caius 
n.arly a century ago from the Holy Land. This 
house was for a long while the residence of 
Mrs. Sumner, the founder of the Mothers’ 
Union, and her husband, once Bishop of 
Guildford, the son of the Bishop of Winchester 
10 was favoured by George IV. The next 
g.rden to that of No. 1 is that of the Deanery, 
enlarged since the demolition of the house: Ken 
ouce had, which was a really charming building, 
as shown in the drawing by Mr. Baigent repro- 
diced in Canon Vaughan’s delightful book on 
“ Winchester Cathedral Close.” At the south 
ot the Deanery garden is what remains of the 
Pilgrims’ Hall. The southern portion of this 
has been turned into a house, No. 3. In fact, 
it may be said that this house was built out of 
the Pilgrims’ Hall, leaving the northern portion, 
save for the insertion of a floor and some 
wooden partitions, much as it was in medizval 
times and giving it to the dean, (proh pudor !) 
for stables and coach-house. . 

The Pilgrims’ Hall was built for the accom- 
modation of the poorer folk who crowded to the 
shrine of St. Swithin during its popular days. 
They would pass across the greensward, now 
called Mirabel Close, to the doorway, as it now 
is, of the Deanery. There they would pay their 
lues, and so pass on through the cloister to the 
Cathedral church. Mr. Parker’s architectural 
notes of the buildings in 1845 describe this hall 
as he saw it, thus: ‘‘ The Dean’s stable is a 
curious wooden structure with the original 
wooden roof of the time of Edward I. It is 
now divided by a floor and partitions, but must 
have been originally one large room: the con- 
struction of the roof is similar to that of the 
hall in the Deanery, but it is more lofty, and the 
corbel heads are of the time of Edward I, repre- 
senting, as usual, a king and a bishop. The 
work is, however, of rude character, more like 
a good barn roof than that of a hall.” It greatly 
resembles, indeed, the fine barn at Great Coxwell 
in Berkshire, which William Morris, whose un- 
ending delight it was, compared to a cathedral. 
The roof is well shown in Fig. 6, which ends 
with the brick wall which now separates the hall 
from No. 3 house. Only the upper floor, as it 
now is, is shown in the illustration. A fine 
timber roof it is “ with its massive hammer- 
beams and rafters of stout oak, showing clear 
traces of the smoke which curled up from the 
fire in the centre of the hall.” (Vaughan, 
“Winchester Cathedral Close,” page 62.) In 
the attics of No. 3 house the continuation ot the 
roof is to be seen. The corbels do not now all 
bear figure heads, if ever they did. One is 
shown in Fig. 8 and its position in regard to 
the roof appears in Fig. 7. It probably would 
not be very difficult to restore that portion of 
the hall which has not been turned into the 
house. Such windows as there are are modern : 
they could be swept away with the floors and 
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the partitions. The great door- 
way is unaltered, though it is 
filled by a modern door. ‘The 
buttresses still remain. It 
would be a costly business, 
no doubt, and poor Chapters 
say nowadays, “ Where is tie 
money to come from?” {t 
would be a delight to resto-e 
it to use as a scene of Chapter 
hospitality, for which there is 
now no common hall: for that 
purpose one would not mind 
disturbing the owls who now 
make it their home. 

The house next to the 
Pilgrims’ Hall, No. 3, was 
restored in 1687, when it was 
possessed by Dr. John Nicholas, 
Warden of Winchester College 
(who made a way from its 
beautiful garden into College 
Street, toward the lodge gate). 
It hasa number of fine rooms, 
panelled, and a_ very fine 
staircase, at the top of which 
is a cornice of elaborate plaster 
work, giving the arms of Dr. 
Nicholas impaled with those 
of his wife, and the arms also 
of the See (Fig. 10). The last 
tenant of the house, Canon 
Vaughan, made its garden 
famous far beyond the city as 
a paradise of birds. 

No. 4 is a large house, 
with a railed entrance down 
steps, facing northwards, and 
a pleasant garden behind, 
bounded by the Close wall. This 
house shows some signs within 
of fifteenth century work, in- 
cluding the relics of Prior 
Aulton (1435-50). It was let 
by the Chapter a few years 
ago on a long lease to the 
county for use as the Judges’ 
Lodgings. It faces the Deanery ; 
and beyond it, going west- 
wards, is Dome Alley, which 
contains the beautiful house 
in which Izaak Walton died. 
Then, facing east, is the 
large gabled house, No. 9, 
under which flows the storied 
underground stream called 
Lockburn, which then goes half 
round No. 4, passes the stables, 
and so out by College Street 
to the river; “‘a very useful 
watercourse,” said the Survey 
of 1649, “ running through the 
sawerall offices of the said 
Close.” Canon Vaughan te'ls 
us that “water still runs 
through those ancient seweis, 
which in places are near y 
five feet in height, and which 
contain much ‘ Early Englisl: ’ 
masonry and medieval bric -- 
work.” 

Beyond No. g is, perhaps, 
the most interesting house n 
the Close. This is No. 1. 
Its handsome eighteenth ce: - 
tury front is joined to No. 9, 
and it contains some excelleiit 
rooms in the comfortab.e 
eighteenth century manner. 
But attached to this, north- 
wards and a little farther 
back, is a medieval building 
which undoubtedly belonged 
to the early days of the 
monastery. This seems ‘to 
contain what remains of the 
monks’ refectory, or at least 
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the conventual kitchen, or, perhaps more probably, the 


cellar. Eminent authorities decide for the last alternative. 
Nor is that the only possibility. “It has been suggested 
that what is now a vaulted chamber was originally the 
open ambulatory below the monks’ infirmary, and that some 
time after the Dissolution the portico was walled in, and 
later on converted into a kitchen.” Above this is a room 
with formerly a large Gothic window and now an elaborate 
chimneypiece (Fig. 4) bearing the double-headed eagle on a 
shield. In this room it is said traditionally that Bishop Gardiner 
lav in state before his burial in the Cathedral. The whole house 
has of recent years been very considerably “ restored,” and 
the undercroft is now used as a dining-room and has modern 
windows. Its original construction is not of later date than the 
thirteenth century (Fig. 5), and in several respects it resembles 
the arcade which is now the entrance to the Deanery. 

At the west end of the Close, south of the Cathedral, 
standing on a mound higher than all the other houses, is a 
fine house, No. 11, with the beautiful staircase to the first 
floor shown in Fig. 11. It belongs to the period of Restoration 
reconstruction, and may be dated towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The north wall of the garden contains the 
remains of the charnel house, that grim adjunct to medizval 
churchyards. 

We have now completed the circuit of the Close and may 
turn back to Mirabel Court, and with our backs to the Deanery 
look southwards. To the left are the stables, which seem, 
though they were doubtless remodelled after the Restoration, 
to contain not a little medizval work. Red brick and black 
timber form a pleasing contrast to the buildings around them. 
And it is not without a sigh that the hardiest of all pre-Refor- 
ma‘ion traditions, that the monastic or capitular clergy should be 
(like the last abbot of Glastonbury) sportsmen, or (like humbler 
modern clerks) at least riders on horseback, can be abandoned. 
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Beyond the picturesque stable wall are the black barge 
boards of Cheyney Court and the Porter’s Lodge. Cheyney 
Court, which adjoins the Porter’s Lodge by the only “ driving * 
entrance to the Close, deserves more than casual mention. It 
was the court house of the bishop’s soke, the office of his juris- 
diction (Soc), and it remained in use as such till comparatively 
recent times; latterly, of course, only for the manorial court 
business, which lingered till modern days. The bishop had his 
bail-lvi, served by the tithing men of the Leges Edwardi Confessoris 
and the necessary constable. The business transacted was 
that which belonged to the holder of Sac and Soc, the profits 
of the civil and criminal justice, the regulation of weights and 
measures and such like. For this purpose Cheyney Court con- 
tinued to be used till 1835. Its name is said to be derived from 
the oak tree (chéne), under which, as told in Joinville’s Life of 
St. Louis, the lords of medizval times would do justice ;_ but it 
is as likely to be the patronymic of some holder of the bailiff’s 
or other office. Few buildings in the Close, it has been well 
said, “rival both in the interest of their history and in the 
picturesqueness of their appearance, the old timbers and 
steep gables of Cheyney Court.” It is thought that “ in 
its present form the greater part of it probably dates from the 
year 1639, which date has been found carved on an oak beam 
in the hall.” But whether the figures are a date is doubtful, 
and the house has been much altered and furnished with antique 
features which are not ancient, at the adaptation to domestic 
use in the time of Dean Kitchin. 

So we conclude our survey and pass out of the fifteenth 
century great gate, which bears on the outside the arms ot 
George V. Without we are in the city. Behind us we 
have left the ecclesiastical enclave with its long record 
in stone and brick of the uses, sacred and_ secular, to 
which it was put by the monks of St. Swithin and their 
successors. 





A NOTABLE WORK 


T is upwards of fifteen years ago that Sir Charles, then Mr., Jackson 
published the first edition of English Goldsmiths and Their Marks, 
upon which he had been engaged for seventeen years. The new 
edition (Macmillan), almost identical in form to its predecessor, is, 
therefore, the fruit of the third part of a century’s research. More 
than two thousand additional marks have been discovered and are 

here reproduced, over six hundred of which are those of London gold- 
smiths ; many of the remainder are to be found in the much extended 
chapters on Exeter, Barnstaple and Plymouth, or in connection with the 
newly identified assay centres of Lewes, Salisbury, Colchester,Poole, the 
Channel Islands, Calcutta and Jamaica. It would be hazardous to 
assert that the present edition is the last word on the subject, for this 
was said of the first edition and is manifestly untrue. But, until Sir 
Charles Jackson produces a third edition which shall be even closer 
to perfection, this monumental work must remain the standard authority 
for reference. 

That important facts are still constantly coming to light is evident 
from the following instances : while this ed‘tion was in active prepara- 
tion the author was shown an Apostle spoon bearing the Lombardic 
A date letter of 1478, which thus supplants the Nettlecomb chalice 
(marked n for 1479) as the earliest surviving specimen after the Act of 
1477 compelling a warden’s mark or date letter to be stamped on all 
pieces of plate ; the maker’s mark N1 is also the earliest of its class, 
though not at present identifiable. The second instance is the earliest 
identified maker’s mark, which, as it is appended as a note at the bottom 
of the column it belongs to, was presumably discovered late in the day. 
It is that of Sir Edmund Shaa, or Shaw, Warden of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, Lord Mayor in 1482, and Cup Bearer and Master of the 
Mint to Richard IIT. Sir Charles does not state how this identification 
came about, although the mark, in common with practically all makers’ 
marks until about 1560, is only a sign, not initials. These two cases, 
both of a highly important nature, show how additional information 
is perpetually coming to light, and confirms our hope that some day 
a few more of the still numerous gaps will be filled in. 

The only satisfactory method by which names can be identified 
with marks is documentary reference to any known piece of plate 
as being made by such and such a goldsmith. After the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when initials gradually took the place 
of signs as makers’ marks, it is, of course, possible to conjecture, 
as Sir Charles frequently does, that, for example, “NS” linked 
was the mark of a known goldsmith, Nicolas Sutton. But the 
long list of makerless marks and markless makers shows the imper- 
fection of our knowledge. It is not until 1675 that we have an 
official record even of the marks used, and not till April, 1697—a few 
months after the Britannia standard’s enforcement—a record of their 
users as well. An instance of the documentary method is given in 
the chapter on Norwich Goldsmiths, in the case of Peter Peterson, 
working in 1566 and 1567; Peterson is not only referred to in a con- 
temporary document as the maker of an existing marked specimen, 
but has also inscribed his name as the donor on a cup known as the 
Ransom Cup, made by him and presented to the Corporation. This, 
however, is a complicated example, as the two pieces of plate in question 
have totally different marks. A characteristic of the first edition was 
the publication of the remarkably complete records of the Dublin 
Goldsmiths’ Company, which had been thought by Cripps, and 
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therefore by everybody ele, to pe non-existent. An interesting outcome 
of Sir Charles Jackson’s attention to Dublin is the discovery, made 
known in this edition, that some of the marks previously thought of 
as Dublin, or anyhow Irish, are in reality the Channel Islands’ mark, 
used during the eighteenth century. 

An important, or at any rate sensible, change in the treatment 
of the London makers’ marks is the omission in this edition of the 
great blocks of marks in close column of makers, marshalled under the 
date alphabets during which they are most frequently found. Thcir 
presence was only confusing, and of no very great service, as their names 
were not attached, so that the student had anyhow to turn to the 
chronological list of makers and their marks. Sir Charles Jas 
realised this and confined the makers’ marks to this chronolog‘cal 
list, saving for a few marks which, by ones or twos, he has sufhixed 
to every date line. The purpose of these is even less clear than 
the great masses of marks of which they are the survivals. This, 
however, is the only technical hole that can be picked in the work. 
The reproduction of the marks is, as before, a remarkable tour de force. 
Octavius Morgan, who in 1851 was the first to reconstruct the date 
alphabets, made no claim to accuracy of reproduction. Chaffers 
and Cripps decidedly raised the standard, but could never reproduce 
with any degree of perfection owing to the necessity of copying by hard. 
The invention of photographic reproduction enabled Sir Charles 
Jackson to employ the following process which, as a description is 
modestly omitted in the second edition, it is of interest to repeat : 
First, an impression of the mark is taken in fine sealing-wax, and from 
that a cast is made in plaster of Paris. The depressed parts of this 
cast, naturally corresponding to the depressed parts of the original, 
are then coloured, the cast is photographed, the print enlarged and, 
if necessary, touched up. ‘These enlarged prints are then set in their 
columns and again photographed and reduced to their original size. 
Thus it is that Sir Charles is able to give the marks as they actually 
appear on a piece of plate, the raised portions standing out light, 
instead of being drawn black, as ina brass-rubbing, which was the method 
employed by his predecessors. 

The first half of Sir Charles Jackson’s book is taken up with 
letterpress dealing with the legislative aspect of the subject, and, 
with ample quotations from the statutes, traces the origins of 
the hall-marks and their subsequent development. It must be 
remembered, when reading this portion, that the author is writing 
a history of goldsmiths’ marks, not of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
He therefore omits many historical sidelights that would often explain 
an obscure statute ; for instance, the anti-guild policy of Edward III 
which necessitated a renewal, in 1393, of the charter originally obtained 
in 1327. Again, he does not draw attention to the Mercantilists and 
Bullionists, whose views upon the export of bullion are found in several 
of the Acts he quotes. An interesting phase, when the goldsmiths 
were the only bankers of England, from 1640 till 1694, at which date, 
in spite of their opposition, the Bank of Fngland was founded, finds 
no mention. - But in such a work they would merely increase the bulk 
of the volume without throwing any light upon its true subject—the 
marks. We would, in this connection, make a suggestion to Sir Charles, 
or his publishers, that the tables alone should be reprinted in a reduced 
size for the use of those of us who do not take our Jackson when we 
travel. 
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THE SHELDUCK 


NE of Mr. W. H. Hudson’s delightful essays tells 

of “the strange and beautiful sheldrake ”; it deals 

with his experiences of the birds on the Somerset 

coast, and supplies his interesting interpretation of 

their “sign language.” Whether we agree that the 
drake does courteously invite his somewhat reluctant mate to 
enter the dark burrow and lay, persisting until she complies, 
or whether we think that the writer has misunderstood the bird 
is a question I do not propose to discuss ; but the title “ strange 
and beautiful” is most apt, and certain other strange habits 
have not been emphasised by most writers. Mr. Hudson, 
commenting on its name, common shelduck, says that “ It 
cannot now be said that it is common, except in a few favoured 
localities,” but these favoured localities are so plentiful on the 
West Coast, at any rate between the Solway and Cardigan Bay, 
that no one should call the bird rare; indeed, the numbers 
to be seen in the Lancashire and Cheshire estuaries and on 
many of the sandy bays of North Wales is astonishing. Un- 
doubtedly the shelduck—a better name than the masculine 
sheldrake—is steadily increasing. So marked is this increase 
that the abundant burrows of the coastal dunes are insufficient 
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and the bird has begun to nest further and further from the 
Certainly there are numerous unoccupied holes which 
We, in our ignorance, imagine are ideal nesting spots, but it is 


shore. 


not every tunnel which satisfies the troglodyte. What the 
particular points about a burrow or hole that the sbelduck 
admires are we do not know, but it rejects a score for every one 
selected. In some cases it will laboriously excavate its dwelling, 
though within a few yards rabbits have honeycombed the 
ground. As a rule it does not trouble to enquire if the rabbit 
is in possession, but enters and, if necessary, evicts the rightful 
tenant. 

Mr. Hudson tells how the birds, after feeding, come off 
the shore a pair at a time and collect upon the grass before, still 
in pairs, they march off to the nesting hole. Not only is this 
sociable habit regular during the period of egg-laying, but it 
begins when courtship is in the air, and continues long after the 
broods are hatched. Certainly the shelduck is gregarious, 
but sociable is an even better description. These gatherings— 
parliaments they have been called—meet in various places ; 
often they are in fields a little back from the shore, often on the 
level grassy spots between the dunes, where the wind has swept 
the shifting sand and left the firmer peaty soil exposed. Bog 
bean and brook weed flourish in the shallow pools which lodge 
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in these hollows, the “slacks” of the Lancashire sandhills - 
yellow-wort, centaury, orchids and grass of Parnassus decorate 
the meeting ‘grounds; here in beautiful surroundings the 
beautiful birds collect, rest, attend to toilet, and converse jn 
their own way. Undoubtedly the earlier gatherings are for 
important business, for what can be more important than :he 
selection of mates? It is not, however, always on the grass 
that pairing display is indulged in; a favourite competit on 
ground is a bank at low tide, far out in the estuary. 

Drifting down the gutters which intersect the bar \s, 
crouching in the cock-pit of the punt, I have watched the bi cs 
at close quarters ; for though the shelduck is wary, love is bliid, 
and in early spring habitual caution is forgotten. The acti rs 
of the amorous drakes have much in common with those of 
mallard and other ducks, but whereas much wild duck disp 'ay 
is performed upon the water, the shelduck, an expert runn.r, 
is more terrestrial in his love affairs; he does not swim but 
walks round the duck of his desire. Walk, no; that suggests 
dignity, composure; he postures, bows, sidles. With long 
neck depressed, often with a goose-like kink, with head slightly 
raised so that his carmine bill is uptilted, with black and snowy 


TO SEA. Copyrig tt. 
shoulders hunched, he makes little sideway runs towards ‘he 
duck. Every few moments he stands erect, raises his nec! to 
its full stretch but with the head in the normal position, t ven 
suddenly dips and straightens again ; really the neck is bent, 
but the sudden dip suggests a concertina contraction and ex‘en- 
sion. When two drakes intent upon the same female meet 
unexpectedly there is a difference of opinion, but after a s ort 
tussle in which both will spring clear of the ground, a pec. or 
two and a wing buffet, the sideways march is continued. At 
times the duck, as if annoyed by the silly performance, : uns 
open mouthed at the suitor, and he allows himself to be Jis- 
couraged for a time. Later the drake flies after the ¢uck, 
and both will drop upon the water and dive, or the drake will 
follow the duck, thrashing the water with his wings. 

Gatherings for courtship take place in February and March, 
but they do not end with the selection of the mate ; in June and 
July, when the young are being tended, the drakes still show 
attention to the ducks, and the gatherings at the selected piaces 
are just as regular. The shelduck is normally a surface feeder, 
but it is incorrect to say that it never dives : indeed, most non- 
diving ducks will dive when displaying, and in sport, as well 
as when wounded ; surface diving for the purpose of washing 
the plumage is frequent. 
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ON THE DEE_SHORE. 


Long after all amorous display has ended the daily meetings 
at the selected spot continue; the numbers which attend 
depend upon the size of the colony. Thus at one spot, well up 
the Dee estuary, where a single pair nested in a small rabbit 
warren, eight birds came every day, spending an hour or two 
in a field about fifty yards from the nest, but on the levels of 
the Ainsdale sandhills parties of from three to six dozen are 
not uncommon. 

The burrow duck, as she is suitably entitled in some 
districts, may object to be forced into the stuffy tunnel to lay 
her eggs, but when the clutch is complete, and later when the 
little ones are hatched, she is a proud mother ; indeed, she is 
not always satisfied with her own children only, but adopts 
those of other females. From nine to twelve eggs are not 
unusual in the nest, a chamber scooped in the burrow; at 
the end if it is the duck’s own excavation ; several feet down 
if the tunnel has been mined by a rabbit. Bracken and grass 
may form the actual nest, but the eggs as incubation proceeds 
are warmly snuggled in pearly down plucked from her own 
dress. When the little down-clad ducklings leave the egg and 
are able to walk, they are conducted down to the sea, and it is 
doubtful if they ever again re-enter the burrow. In the shallow 
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water at the edge of the waves they receive their first lessons 
in hunting for marine worms, molluscs and crustaceans, but 
whether the teacher is the parent bird or that stern master 
heredity I am unable to say. Probably both heredity and 
imitation play a part. 

In the days of slavery the ‘‘ middle passage” was the 
anxious time, the period of greatest loss ; so it is with the little 
shelducks. ‘Their middle passage is that first walk from the 
dunes to the shore, and many are the dangers to be avoided. 
The powerful attendant parents may frighten away the great 
black-backed gull, even defeat the stoat or wandering dog, 
but they are helpless against man. ‘The fisher lad watches 
for the juvenile travellers, intercepts them, and bears away 
victims to sell into slavery. Some few of these captives, carefully 
reared, live to be pinioned ornamental fowl, for there is a market 
for the handsome shelduck ; many, however, perish owing to 
incorrect feeding and neglect. 

On their advent into the world of light, for they break 
the shell in darkness, these ducklings are at times strangely 
stupid. Once on Lancashire dunes I sighted a small party 
that had just left the burrow and hurried up, much to the 
consternation of their mature guardians. Some of the brood 
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vanished, perhaps diving back into the cavern they had so lately 
vacated, but four remained. To my surprise the four ignored 
the grunting anxious expostulations and parental warnings 
and, cheeping, ran towards me like farmyard goslings coming 
to be fed. Was it possible to ring them, I wondered. So while 
I looked for my rings I picked them up one by one and placed 
them in my pocket ; but the large-sized ring necessary for the 
adult tarsus was far too big and heavy for such mites and, 
disappointed, I returned them to the old birds. By now they 
had realised their mistake and scuttled off in all directions. 
The old birds meanwhile had been performing most extra- 
ordinary antics round me, the duck quacking in deep tones, 
the drake whistling constantly. They flew with a peculiarly 
heavy laboured flight, allowing the tail and lower end of the 
body to hang, so much so that at times it trailed along the grass. 
Once or twice the duck fell, as if disabled, and fluttered along 
the ground as if with broken wing. When I withdrew, the 
old birds gathered together the scattered family, and when last 
sighted they were leading the inexperienced travellers away 
from the sea. When a little older thes: downy youngsters are 
expert runners and very difficult to capture. I have raced over 
the wet sand and, when out of breath, have overtaken them, 
the little things falling again and again as they hurried, with 
stumpy wings uplifted, on tiny racing feet ; but when I stooped 
to catch a runner it would dodge smartly, changing direction 
with an agility which nearly outwitted me; but when captured 
the babe is worth the chase. Its down is for the most part 
white, but from the crown to the tail runs a rich brown band, 
varying from seal brown to sepia. Across this band in th? 
pectoral region runs another, extending to the wing stumps ; 
but a second in the pelvic area is not complete, for the two 
patches on the thighs do not quite join the dorsal stripe. The 
bill, so richly coloured in the old birds, is slate grey, the legs 
olive buff. On another occasion I watched six rather older 
birds swimming on a lagoon and enjoying themselves by annoy- 
ing a persistent retriever. The dog, greatly excited, swam 
first after one, then after another of the ducklings, for as soon 
as it was within a few inches of its coveted prize down went 
the youngster, coming up behind the dog. ‘They were never 
in danger, but the dog was, for when at last its master called it 
out it was so weary that it could hardly stand. Not only did 
the ducklings show no sign of fatigue, but they did not seem 
to be alarmed. 

When the shelduck nests at a distance from the sea the 
middle passage may be more than risky, it may be fatal. For 
many years a pair have nested in a burrow on the border of a 
Cheshire mere fully nine miles from the nearest salt water. 
Instinct teaches the old birds that the fresh water diet is unsuited 
for young digestions, but it fails to convince them that the 
walk to the sea is practically impossible. Year by year the 
young are started off on the perilous exodus, but I doubt if a 
single juvenile has ever reached the goal. Once the brood 
was found in a stable yard, once it was seen in a horsepond 
by the side of a busy high road. Across that nine-mile tract 
are many roads and at least two railways, much woodland and 
scores of fields, and there is no outlet, no waterway from the 
mere, down which the juveniles might swim by slow stages. 
Nearer to the sea, often visited by adult birds, are other meres 
with wide outflow brooks leading to the rivers, but the silly birds 
stick to the one impossible mere. So much for avian intelligence. 
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Perhaps the strangest habit of this strange bird is the one 
already mentioned, that of increasing the already large family. 
Clutches of twenty and even over thirty eggs have been recorded, 
but these are sure to be the result of double occupation of the 
nest, perhaps of bigamy. But it is by no means unusual to 
see a pair of shelducks shepherding a couple of dozen downy 
young, undoubtedly of two ages, but not with sufficient difference 
in size to warrant a guess that they were a first and second brood. 
Joint broods up to forty in number are not uncommon, and 
sixty-two to one pair of birds is the largest I have on record. 
This nursery school habit is shared by the red-breasted merganser 
and eider duck. Now the gain of an extra family for one pair 
means loss to another, and therefore the statement that the 
shelduck is an enthusiastic mother may require qualification. 
Some individuals may, for choice, increase the irresponsibilities, 
but others may intentionally neglect theirs. It is certainly 
true that the young early develop sociability, and when one 
brood meets another the infants, in spite of the squabbles 
between the parents, strive to fraternise; but this does not 
enlighten us as to whether the parents agree to take charge 
of the extra ducklings or whether they obtain the large number 
by a system of wholesale kidnapping. It is rather suggestive 
that when the’ four youngsters came to meet me on the dunes 
three and not two old birds were in attendance. I neglected 
to notice the sexes, except that both duck and drake were present. 
Was the third bird attempting to increase a family? As court- 
ship continues into June it is possible that some birds may 
care more about reproduction than the worry and care of young ; 
there is among increasing species a tendency for the true parental 
instincts to be blunted. Too rapid an increase is not good for 
conjugal fidelity; territorial rights among birds are strong, 
and when all suitable territories are occupied a large number 
of potential parents remain unmated. The question of the 
non-breeding bird 
is by no means 
settled. All we do 
know is that 
among abundant 
species many, both 
males and females, 
annually remain 
unpaired. 

As a table 
dainty the “ shell,” 
as the Dee shrim- 
pers call it, is not 
popular. By the 
fowler it is not 
beloved, it is a 
“spoil sport,” 
but it is one of 
the greatest 
ornaments of out 
sandy shores and 
well deserves, in 
appearance and 
habits, the title 
“strange and 
beautiful.” 

T. A. Cowarp. 
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SOME ADMISSION PASSES 


LOST 
In the dark walk at Vauxhall, on Tuesday the 24th 
instant, two female reputations: one of them had a 
small spot occasioned by some dirt thrown upon it last 
week in the road to Ranelagh ; the other never soiled. 
Whoever will bring them back to the owners, shall 
receive five thousand pounds, with thanks. 


HE advertisement columns of the Press have 

for many years provided wags with merriment 

and opportunities for parody, and though the 

above is a fabulous one, extracted from that 

volume, now depressingly dull, but once spark- 
ling enough, “‘ The Foundling Hospital for Wit,’’ it 
yet preserves sufficient brightness, though tarnished 
by age, to be for us an admission pass into those 
famous gardens to which the silver badges, seen in 
tne illustrations, gave access for the men who guffawed 
i. the coffee houses at its first telling. 

Vauxhall Gardens were in existence in Pepys’ 
ume, ‘“‘ very pleasant and cheap, for a man may go 
and spend what he will or nothing, allas one.”” From 
then onwards till the days when “ 20,000 extra lights ”’ 
were nightly advertised in the nineteenth century, its 
tinsel splendours and inviting obscurities grew in 
iiutensity and fame. In 1732 Jonathan Tyers, a 
Master Builder of Delight,’’ rebuilt and regilded 
.e place, with a “‘ Ridotto al Fresco,’’ and four years 
ter imposed gate money, with the alternative of a 
svason ticket, price a guinea for two persons. The 
season tickets increased in price as time went on, 
rising in 1740 to £1 5s., “‘ the silver of every ticket 
t' be worth three shillings and sixpence,” and in 1748 
to 2 guineas. Only between 1749 and 1751 was the 
year engraved on these passes, so that for the rest it 
is only possible to conjecture their dates. As to their 
cngravers, the name of Hogarth has been associated 
with these Vauxhall tickets, ever since their assigna- 
tion to him in Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ Londinia ” (1825). But the Muses 
series; (Nos. 1,. (2,3) and’ 4), im the:-case: of “ Thalia.’ and 
“Euterpe”’ signed “‘R. Yeo. F,’’ are probably all by this 
same engraver, who was working in London from 1745, and 
ultimately became chief engraver to the Royal Mint in 1775. 
The medallion shown in Fig. 5, however, belongs to a series in 
use round about 1750, some of which are decidedly reminiscent 
of Hogarth, and it is quite possible that No. 5 is from his design, 
also lot 334, Arion (wrongly catalogued as Apollo) riding on a 
dolphin. The Muses series, by Yeo, would seem to have come 
after Hogarth’s series. The figures are graceful, the border 
more simple, and we see an inclination to the simplicity that 
succeeded the rococo taste round about 1760. 

These passes, which, together with the rest of the famous 
collection of medals belonging to Mr. T. K. Mackenzie, are being 
sold on April 11th and 12th by Messrs. Glendining in Argyll 
Street, were in 1898 in the collection of Mr. Storr Kennedy, 
and those shown in Figs. 1 to 5 originally the property of 
G. R. Barret, at one time manager of the gardens, by whom 
they were mounted in a glazed frame. Each has the name of 
its owner engraved on the back; the ‘‘ Thalia’’ medal, for 





THE GROTTO; KING’S THEATRE (STALLS AND PRINCE REGENT’S BOX); AND GARRICK’S 
PASS FOR HIS PHYSICIAN, DR. SCHOMBERG. 








FOUR VAUXHALL PASSES BY YEO, AND ONE, POSSIBLY, BY HOGARTH. 


PASS TO MARY-BONE, 1738. 


instance, bears the name of “‘ Mr. Carey,” possibly the grand- 
father of Edmund Kean. If this is so, and it belonged to 
George Savile Carey, it confirms our suspicion that ‘‘ Thalia,”’ 
the most graceful figure, is also the latest, for George Carey 
was not born till 1743 and could not have had much use for a 
season ticket before 1765. His father, Henry Carey, who is 
also thought to be the owner, was a well known poet and 
musician in his day, but he died in 1743, and Yeo, who engraved 
the medal, did not come to London till 1745. 

Vauxhall was not the only attraction for eighteenth century 
Londoners. There were Mary-Bone Gardens, on the site of 
the present Upper Harley, Devonshire and Beaumont streets ; 
and the pass illustrated in Fig. 6 bears the emblem of the rose, 
reminding us of the place’s original condition of a rose garden. 
Pepys mentions it in 1608; Mrs. Trapes in the ‘‘ Beggar's 
Opera ’”’ refers to it as the destination of a certain gentleman 
who, however, was delayed on his way thither by Mrs. Coaxer ; 
Evelina had a memorable adventure there after the fireworks, 
which gave “ with wonderful ingenuity the story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice.”” But by that date Mary-Bone was in its decline 
(the Branghtons would not have gone there if it had not been), 
and it is during the first half of 
the century that ‘“‘Some Dukes at 
Marybone bowl time away,” as Lady 
Mary wrote. The rare passes, of which 
this is an example, were only issued in 
1738-39 at 12s. each. Lot 330 is a pass 
to Hampstead Assembly Room, bearing 
a‘ view of the building ; this Long Room 
was also visited by Evelina, with poor 
Mr, Smith, and appeared to her “ without 
ornament, elegance or any sort of singu- 
larity.’’ The pass, however, is very rare. 
The rude pass to ‘“‘ The Grotto 1764” 
recalls one of the vanished cafés of the 
eighteenth century—it stood in Clerken- 
well, and existed from 1760 till about 
1800 ; other places for which they 
were issued include Cuper’s Garden, 
Lambeth—patronised by Corelli, while 
Handel wrote for Vauxhall ; St. James’s 
Square; the New Assembly Rooms, 
Kentish Town; Apollo Garden, West- 
minster Bridge Road ; Cromwell Gardens, 
Brompton and St. James’s_ Palace, 
during the reign of James II. 

The mention of James II is a con- 
venient moment for turning to another 
series of most interesting passes, many 
of which were formerly in the Irving 
collection. They are theatre passes from 
1671 onwards, to the Theatre Royal 
(Drury Lane), the Queen’s Theatre (1684) 
and the Duke’s Theatre, Dorset Gardens, 
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and so are relics of the days of Dryden and 
They are not, however, 

though they bear the head of the reigning 
More impressive are the eighteenth century passes, it was 
especially Fig. 10 for the Prince Regent’s box at the King’s 
Theatre (on the site of the present Haymarket Theatre, which 
This is much larger than the 
rest, and made to be worn on the lapel of the coat. 
the most interesting of all is Fig. 9, the pass, for 1759, to Drury 
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succeeded it soon after 1820). 
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Lane, of Dr. Schomberg, Garrick’s physician. 
example and there is every reason to suppose that, like the 


century onwards, for all 
There are also some for race-stands ; 
Henry Leeson, 
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CHANGING ENGLAND. 
To THE EpirTor. 
S1r,—There have been several excellent articles 
lately in the Press on the changed conditions of 
rural England, and with a great deal of what 
has been said I am quite in agreement. It is a 
pity, as one writer remarks, that so many old 
families should have to sell the home which 
has sheltered them and theirs for so many 
generations, and disperse the treasures which 
have been gathered together with so much care, 
but after all it is the spirit of the thing which 
matters and although pride in one’s family and 
one’s birthplace is perhaps under a cloud just 
now, it is probably a temporary one. Heavy 
taxation caused by the late war, and more 
especially the legislation of 1910 has caused 
many large landowners to sell all or part of their 
estates, but for every landowner who does so, 
there must be many who, actuated perhaps by 
family pride, refuse to do so, preferring by 
economising to hand down their estates intact 
to their heirs. Who shall blame them? On 
going through country villages one is sometimes 
struck by the fact that one of the larger farm- 
houses bears traces of former greatness. It 
may have ornamented gables and mullioned 
windows, and one may sometimes see traces of 
the remains of pleasaunce and gardens. On 
enquiring the name it often proves to be ‘‘ The 
Old Hall” or ‘‘ The Hall Farm.” These 
houses are the relics of a time when estates 
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were smaller than we know them now, and when 
there were far more resident landowners and 
squires than now. It is possible that we are 
reverting to this former state of affairs. Con- 
sider what happens when a great landowner 
sells part of his estate. One of his tenants, a 
prosperous farmer, is occupying ‘‘ The Hall 
Farm ”’ in an outlying village on the estate, as 
his father may have done before him under 
“the Earl”’?; what more natural than that 
Mr. James Brown, on buying his farm, should 
blossom forth as James Brown, Esq., of 

Hall ? With possession comes pride of property, 
and so, when times are good, the old house is 
furbished up, the gardens bloom once more, and 
you have the small estate of former days. 
No! Rural England has changed. Many of her 
great houses have changed hands, and treasures 
of centuries have been scattered the world ovet 
but the old English heritage of pride in one’s 
family and one’s home still lives on, and while 
that is so we need not despair.—B. G. H. 

TO THE DEATH. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—An interesting combat took place recently 
near Woodbridge, which I believe is uncommon. 
A cat had taken up her abode in a cliff by the 
river among the rabbits, and was leading a 


life of ill fame. There she met a young otter, 
and they evidently had a serious dispute. 
Whether the young otter resented being mis- 
taken for a young rabbit, or whether they both 
wanted the same bit of fish, will never be 
known. In the fight which resulted the cat 
was killed and the young otter so badly injured 
when found that he soon succumbed. This 
event may be an up-to-date version of the Cats 
of Kilkenny, the moral of which might well be 
applied in Ireland now.—LronarD Haywarp. 


OAK FURNITURE. 
To THE EpDITorR. 


Sir,—There must be many readers, like myself, 
who study Country Lire for its furniture, and 
who would be interested in the enclosed photo- 
graph of a table. This is interesting as being 
transitional. Being a side table with drawers 
the craftsman had to depart from the usual 
trestle type of his period, but retained the centre 
stretcher usual to the trestle type. Also the 
Gothic cutting in combination with turned 
legs is unique to my experience. The probable 
date is Early Elizabethan, I think. It is in oak 
and original in colour. The length is oft.— 
M., Sussex. 

[This is certainly an exceptional example 
and on the score of the chip carving with its 
highly effective play of light and shade, the 
centre stretcher and the width of the stiles 


ELIZABETHAN ? 


between the drawers one would be disposed to 
put it as early as the suggested date. It is 
however, probable that this appearance is 
deceptive and that the table was made in a 
remote part of the country where craftsmen 
were accustomed to adhere to traditional forms. 
The character of the turning in the legs is that 
of the early years of the seventeenth century, 
the design of the lock-plates corresponds with 
that date, the mouldings are thin and shallow, 
while the presence of drawers at all in an Early 
Elizabethan table would be highly exceptional. 
The table may thus be regarded as an admirable 
example of the conservatism which so often 
distinguished the makers of oak furniture.— 
Ep.] 


LINEN PANEL. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sirn,—In the March 25th issue of Country 
LiFe, on page 415, about two-thirds of the way 
down, the following passage occurs in connec- 
tion with Fig. 7: . but in the 
wainscot the arrangement of the linen folds at 
the angles, and the spacing of the ogival openings 
in relation to the stiles arouse suspicion.” As 
a beginner, I should be glad if you could further 
explain this passage, or refer me to any work 


which would give me the required inform: 
tion.—C. L. Mason. 

[It will be seen on examination that in the 
two end panels of the head the arrangement «f 
the linen folds does not correspond; on the 
right the opening abuts against the post, while 
opposite it is placed against the bar or “ stile ” 
into which the panel is framed; in fact, the 
arrangement is the exact reverse to that at the 
opposite extremity of the back. The “‘ ogee 
arch” is a familiar feature in Decorated window 
tracery and the worker in wood borrowed such 
motifs from the stonemason, usually reproducing 
them considerably later than the date of their 
introduction. The varieties of linen panel are 


exhaustively dealt with by Mr. Gotch in his 
‘** Renaissance Architecture in England.’’—Eb.] 


NATURALISTS AND KEEPERS. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I think Mr Max Baker rather misses the 
point in his remarks in ‘‘ Shooting Notes ”’ on 
“* Naturalist v. Keeper.’’ I am keen enough on 
shooting myself, but what I object to is if one 
preserves a rare bird, if it has a hooked beak and 
claws (and probably even if it has not), the 
moment it gets over one’s boundary it is killed 
by the keeper on some adjoining property in 
spite of Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, and 
generally without any protest or prohibition 
from the man’s employer. No one, I think, 
except sentimentalists, minds common hawks, 
etc., being kept within bounds.—Rara AVIS. 


STARLING’S POWER OF 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. Ernest 
Blake’s letter upon a starling’s power of mimicry. 
I have had a similar experience on several 
occasions. Last year, during a heavy fog, the 
migrating wild fowl flew very low over my 
house,and I could distinguish the cries of curlew, 
plover, red shank, and several varieties of 
ducks. The cries lasted all night, the wild 
fowl apparently being utterly bewildered by the 
lights of the town. No doubt the cries awoke 
the starlings that roosted in considerable 
numbers in chimneys, and under the roof, ard 
they must have listened very attentively to the 
passing wild fowl, for the next day I was 
startled to hear what I thought a flock of wild 
fowl passing over. Surprised at waders flying 
so low on a fine day, I hurried out to find a 
row of starlings sitting on the ridge of the roof, 
each endeavouring to mimic the cry that had 
apparently interested it most. The effect wis 
extremely wierd. The cry of a curlew being 
exact, and the soft whistling note of the sh«!- 
drake extremely lifelike. This mimicry wis 
continued at intervals for a week, then only o 1e 
or two starlings continued the calls, but by tie 
end of the second week the starlings bh 
apparently grown tired of this mimicry a.d 
once more relapsed into their usual song or 
chuckling call. Later in the year I heard tue 
call of an oyster-catcher, and going out into tie 
garden, I heard the call repeated as I thou; ht 
from a meadow close at hand. Extrem ly 
surprised, for my place was some miles from 
the sea, and it was midsummer, I started to 
investigate, and after hearing the call repeated 
at least twenty times, I discovered that a starl ’ 
was uttering the call from the lower branch © 
chestnut tree, fully a hundred yards from wh<« re 
the note seemed to proceed.—H. THOBURN- 
CLARKE. 


MIMICRY. 


A FUNGUS QUESTION. 
To THE EDITorR. 

Sir,—I am forwarding with this piece of 2 
substance found in the garden here. The white 
stuff was found lying on the soil and grass 
verge under a Scotch fir ; the soil in the garden 
is sand loam. I shall be much interested to 
know if the substance is a vegetable fungus or 
the eggs of some insect.—S., East Grinstead. 

[The substance is apparently a form of 
the fungus Tremella.—Ep.] 
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A PLAGUE OF BLACK ANTS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—A cure for the above, which are at times 
a great pest in Rhodesia, is the following : 
Fill a small tin—for example, 1lb. jam tin or 
cigarette tin to hold fifty size, which has a lid— 
fill this nearly full with moist sugar, with which 
mix thoroughly a dessertspoonful of arsenite 
of soda in powder form (not the liquid). The 
easiest way is to turn out the sugar on to a sheet 
of paper and sprinkle the arsenite of soda so 
as to get well mixed, then put back into tin 
and add enough warm water (not cold, or it will 
not dissolve) until a thick syrup, put on the lid 
and then punch two or three holes with a small 
nail (a 14in. wire nail is about right gauge) in 
side of tin near the bottom ; the syrup will run 
out so slowly that there is little risk of poisoning 
any animals, which is a great danger when 
using poisons on open dishes or sponges. 
If the tin is put down on linoleum I use a 
thin piece of cardboard, as it does not make 
the floor sticky. The black ants eat the syrup, 
go back to their nest and in turn are devoured 
themselves, as nearly all are cannibals.— 
H. G.-B., Bulawayo. 


AN OLD COLLECTORS’ 
To THE EpITorR. 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an antique 
corne: cabinet, and wonder if any of your 
readers can say its probable date or can 
suggest for what purpose it was designed. It is 
of rosewood (or mahogany), about 31ins. high 
and 17ins. wide ; the central cupboard has look- 
ing «/ass in the door, and there are thirty-three 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CABINET. 


drawers in all round it. Two of these drawers 
have partitions somewhat like those in old 
work-tables.—I. W. Siva. 

[This is apparently a small collector’s 
cabinet, of which there were many made to 
special orders in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Lapidaries and geologists 
were in the habit of commissioning such 
things, but, of course, they served a variety 
of purposes. It is improbable that it dates 
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before about 1760, and it may well be very 
much later. Cabinets of this form in so small 
a size are not often met with.—Ep.] 








AFRIKANDERS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a group of 
Afrikanders. This is quite an important type 
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down to assist the boatman in getting the fish 
on board, and while he (the boatman) was 
removing the line from the fish’s mouth I 
proceeded to pul! in the remainder of the 
line by hand to prevent it fouling the propeller, 
and what was my surprise to find I could not 
move it as another fish was on the hook. The 
slack line from the fish in the boat was quickly 
reeled in and once_more the fight was on with 





‘STHE LONGER THE HORN 


of cattle among the many now found in the 
Union. They form a reasonably distinct breed, 
and are the outcome of crossing Zulu native 
cattle and animals imported by the Boers. 
Unlike the dainty Zulu cattle, they are heavily 
built and large: at the same time, they resist 
well the many diseases from which imported 
pure bred cattle suffer. Afrikanders are found 
chiefly in South-west Zululand. and in the 
Transvaal. They are in great demand by the 
Boer for transport work, and are loved by the 
Zulu team drivers for their endurance and 
pride. A native saying which, when translated, 
roughly means “‘ The longer the horn the greater 
the heart’ is thoroughly applicable to them. 
When fatted for the froven meat export trade 
Afrikanders give large quantities of rather poor 
quality meat.—MAaTaMBA. 


FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—During the season of 1921 when fishing 
for blue-fin tuna (Thunnus Thynnus); better 
known in Europe as the “tunny,’’ I had a 
most astonishing and, I believe, unique ex- 
perience, namely, in catching two of these 
large game fishes on the same line and at the 
same time. This episode took place on Sep- 
tember 1st at Santa Catalina Island, California, 
U.S.A. While trolling for tuna from a motor 
launch I had a strike from one of these fish 
in its usual way, and the fish ran out rather 
more than the ordinary amount ef line. Wher 
the fish stopped running I tightened up the 
reel and commenced to fight what I thought 
was a very large fish. After regaining more 
than half the line run out and far from being 
near the leader, I was surprised to see a tuna 
below me at a depth of, say, 20ft. I called the 
boatman’s attention to this, and he merely 
said “‘ it must be a shark.’’ However, the tuna, 
for such it proved to be, was duly brought to 
the boat and gaffed. The fish had a “ half- 
hitch ” around its upper jaw. I put my rod 
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THE GREATER THE HEART. 


the other tuna. This fish was also gafled and 
brought on board and was found to be foul 
hooked just under the dorsal fin. The fish that 
was tied up to the line was about 15oft. from 
the leader. The whole performance lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, and the fish weighed 
1933lb. and o&Slb. respectively. ] append 
Editor’s note, verbatim from the local paper, 
the Catalina Islander: ‘‘'The writer saw the 
two fish. Captain Kirkley’s experience is un- 
doubtedly the most unique in all angling records. 
The taut line between the angler and the fish 
on the hook had cut a deep gash in the mouth 
of the second tuna and so prevented its escape. 
Probably combinations of this kind, where a 
fish in the centre of a school seizes the bait 
and other fish become entanged in the line, 
are responsible for a number of broken rods 
and other fishing tackle, if the truth could be 
ascertained. It must be remembered that 
tuna, albacore, and other migratory fishes travel 
in large schools, sometimes thousands in 
number.”—AIDAN KIRKLEY. 

A DANGER TO CORACLE 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The most ancient form of fishing, that 
carried on in coracles, is threatened with ex- 
tinction by a new Bill which comes before 
Parliament shortly. These pictures show the 
coracle fishermen at Cenarth, near Cardigan, 
on the River Tivy. The coracle is a craft used 
by the ancient Britons, and is made with strips 
of willow, covered with calico, and painted 
with hot tar. This boat is only used to-day by 
the fishermen on the rivers in West Wales. 
The threatening clause is No. 61 of the Salmon 
and Fresh Water Fisheries Bill, which empowers 
fishery boards to restrict the number of net 
licences issued, also to select the individuals 
to whom such licences shall be issued. The men 
are energetically protesting that this is an 
infringement of rights they and their ancestors 
have enjoyed for centuries.—HAROLD SQUIBBS. 
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THREE YEAR OLD RACEHORSES OF CLASS 


THE KING’S WEATHERVANE AND OTHERS 


T is hard to appear pleased, and even harder to feel pleased, 
when you are walking about a slushy paddock, when sleet 
is being viciously driven into your face, and the cold is 
of the pneumonia-making sort. And yet there were 
moments at Newbury last week-end when all those present 

forget about the weather’s malevolence and took only very 
genuine pleasure in the two successes scored in the colours of the 
King. One of them—that recorded by Weathervane for the 
Greenham Stakes—was of the first importance and the King 
showed as much delight as anyone. His box from which he 
viewed the race was glass fronted, affording complete protection 
against the storm. His subjects had only the usual means of 
protection when moving about in the open. The King, however, 
could not in the circumstances remain indoors. He came to see 
his horse parading in the paddock ring and again he came to the 
weighing-in-enclosure to see the horse after his head victory 
over the filly Leighon Tor, in the colours of Mr. Washington 
Singer. 

What a day of mixed emotions it was! The two outstanding 
ones I have referred to. And now that they are but memories, 
we who are much interested in these matters are really delighted 
that the King should have a high-class horse. He may not win 


fave 








W. A. Rouch. 


IS HE ANOTHER MINORU? H.M. THE KING’S WEATHERVANE. 


the classic races, but at any rate he has done something good 
and others that may have more pretensions have yet to reveal 
what form they are in as three year olds. Therefore, until we 
know more we should certainly entertain respect for Weather- 
vane. Iremember in 1909 few people had given a serious thought 
to King Edward’s colt by Cyllene from Mother Seigel, named 
Minoru. He was one of a dozen yearlings leased by the King 
from Colonel Hall Walker, now Lord Wavertree, and bred by him 
at his Tully Stud, now the National Stud. Yet it became known 
that this colt had wintered remarkably well and that he had come 
to hand very early. Thus it was hoped he would win the Green- 
ham Stakes at Newbury. That year there was a tremendously 
hot favourite for the race in Valens, owned by Lord Carnarvon. 
He started at 11 to 10 on, while Minoru was second favourite 
at 43 to 1. Minoru won by a length and a half. Even then he 
was scarcely taken seriously for the Derby or even the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, for that was Bayardo’s vear and he stood out as 
the champion among the two year olds in the previous season. 
How, therefore, could the King’s horse be expected to beat one 
of such apparently overwhelming credentials as Bayardo ? But 
racing history is so seldom according to human expectations. 
This was a case in point. 

All did not go well with Bayardo that spring. He would not 
come to hand during a period when east winds spoiled the spring- 
time and caused the ground to become hard. He could not 
thrive and, moreover, there was some trouble in his feet. Still 
he was regarded as sure to win the Two Thousand Guineas, and 


one recalls that, ridden by Danny Maher, he actually starte| a 
13 to 8 on favourite and yet could not gain so much as a pice. 
Minoru, again second favourite, won by two lengths amid m: -h 
rejoicing, with Phaleron second and Louviers third. Then four h 
came the once great Bayardo. It was after that further e,.- 
opener that Minoru began to be taken really seriously for te 
Derby, for it was realised that Bayardo for some reason was nt 
Bayardo. That third Derby triumph for King Edward \,!] 
ever be recalled for the tumultuous scenes of enthusiasm. Mino: 4 
won by a head from Louviers, with William the Fourth thir |, 
Valens fourth, and Bayardo fifth. How subsequently Bayar: 9 
came to his best and took a heavy revenge was quite a remarka | 
feature of that season’s racing. The horse was never beat. a 
again until as a four year old for the Goodwood Cup. In Bayardc s 
St. Leger Valens was second and Minoru third. 

I see much that is similar in the cases of Minoru and Weathe - 
vane. To begin with there is something alike in the physique 
and character of the two horses, both being light and corky 
customers with activity written in every muscle and fibre. 
Weathervane has only been seen out once before as a two year 
old. I daresay Mr. Marsh had always entertained some coui- 
siderable hopes of him and regarded him as too promising to 
overdo in a season of dreadfully hard going. 
Hence the great care taken of him. The public, 
however, were not to know this and therefore it 
came as a most pleasant surprise that the King 
should have one as good as he has proved himself 
to be. Let us look into the form of the Newbury 
race rather more closely. For the filly Leighon 
Tor to run him to a head, while also giving him 
7lb., does not read quite like winning classic races. 
In the Free Handicap of the leading two year 
olds of 'ast season she was put as low as 7st. r1lb. 
and set to receive as much as 17]b. from Golden 
Corn, 13lb. each from Lembach and Sicyon, and 
12lb. from Polyhistor. According to the weights 
carried in the Greenham Stakes Polyhistor had 
to concede 6lb., Lembach the same, and both 
were well beaten by her, especially so Lembach. 

As Weathervane beat Leighon Tor rather 
cleverly by a head I lean to the opinion that the 
King’s horse is likely to beat Polyhistor and 
Lembach when they meet again at level weights. 
That may be saying a good deal when remembering 
that they were trying to give the winner 13Ib. 
Thus Weathervane, if my assumptions are not 
wrongly based, will have to look for danger from 
others in the classic races. The fact that he did 
what he did with such high class performers of 
‘last season is most encouraging to the many who 
are hoping that the best has not been seen of the 
King’s horse. Though only having a head margin 
to spare he won his race in good style, and the 
impression I formed was that he would have won 
quite comfortably had he known as much about 
racing as Leighon Tor, Polyhistor and Lembach. 
I thought Polyhistor had done very well since 
last autumn. He has grown more than I ex- 
pected would be the case. He has the idea 
physique for the Epsom course’ if good enoug 
in other ways. So also has Weathervane. 

Poisoned Arrow, a National Stud colt by 
Spearmint from White Lie that. attracted 
lot of attention both in the paddock and in tle 
race, is at present inclined to be a trifle- on the leg, bit 
there is a very great deal to admire about him. -He is, indee 
a splendid advertisement for his sire and the British thoroughbre 
This was his first time on a racecourse, and bearing that in mi: 
he ran an extraordinarily good race to fill third place, less th 
two lengths behind the winner. This is the sort rather the: 
Polyhistor and Lembach that Weathervane will have to fea” 
The grey horse Norseman may have been rather outclassed in t! 
company far more exalted than that he met at Lincoln, but I ma: 
a favourable note of Baydon, a very truly moulded son of Russle 
owned by Lord Wavertree. He will win races and may concei 
ably have something to do with the classic races. He, too, 
ideally made for Epsom. 

The prominence gained by Weathervane and Poisoned Arro 
at Newbury in the first real test of the season for three year ol«s 
causes one to wonder to what extent horses that were unknow 
last year, because no serious attempt was made to train ther, 
are going to participate in the highest class. I have heard exc« 
lent accounts of a number of others, and it is not at all unlike 
that the Derby will be won by a colt that no one dreamed «f 
some time ago as even a possible outsider. Much points 
such a thing coming about. Already.we have seen horses winnii.g 
that did not see a racecourse last year, for example, Lord Du: 
ham’s Architect, a Tracery colt that won at Lingfield Park ; 
Lattice, a Tracery filly that dead-heated at Liverpool ; Norse- 
man, Yashka and others. Tamar was to compete at Newmarkct 
this week, and it will depend on how he acquitted himself as 
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to his prospects for the Two Thousand Guineas, which is drawing 
very near. 

I have no doubt that Leighton would have won the Newbury 
Cup had it been possible to hold the race last Saturday, but the 
snowstorm that swept the south-west of England and Wales 
and was making things so unpleasant on the first day of the meet- 
ing just reached as far as Newbury and wiped out all possibility 
of racing. It was dismally disappointing, for one does not expect 
to be stopped in flat racing by anything less than an invasion 
or by national strikes on railways and in mines. Thus Leighton 
has been deprived of showing what he could do ; not that the task 
would have been formidable, as I believe he would have disposed 
of it with ease. I hope now his owner, Mr. Whineray, will let 
him run for the City and Suburban, the distance of which should 
be within his compass. It may be a bit stiffer task than con- 
fronted him at Newbury, but if I were the owner I should not 
drea:! the possible candidature of Graneley. The course I 
would choose for the last named is the “ Jubilee ’’ at Kempton, 
which has the promise of being an extraordinarily interesting 
race this year. I do not think we saw a good two year old at 
Nev bury, and I lean to the view that the best of the public 
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pertormers to date may be Blazoner, belonging to Baron F. de 
Tuyll and Torlonia, the property of Lord Derby, whose stable 
this year again seems to be anything but a strong one. Perhaps 
the meeting at Newmarket this week will bring out something 
above the average. 

It was at the Craven Meeting in 1913 that The Tetrarch 
made his first appearance in public and the great horse did 
not even start favourite. That position was held by Mount 
William, which had won a race just before and was_ backed 
in the expectation that he would win under the penalty. The 
Tetrarch started at 5 to 1 and won by four lengths. ‘Time flies 
and memory becomes dulled, but the sight of the weirdly-marked 
grey winning that race in a common canter | shall never forget. 
I had also realised just before the race that he had been well 
backed and was fully expected to score, and it will ever be some 
satisfaction to me that I had a sovereign on him on the occasion 
of that first race of his. The secret of his excellence had been 
fairly well kept, and the money on him that day was in com- 
paratively few hands, though I am sure that had the start been 
long delayed the price would have shrunk from what was the 
actual starting price return. PHILIPPOS. 


ON COFFEE 


HERE is a story told concerning the discovery of coffee 
» that a community of monks, hard driven out of Egvpt, 

came to the high lands of Abyssinia and, settling there, 

farmed the land. They also kept sheep and goats. 
<> From the first it was noticed that these beasts would 
take no rest.in their fold, but frolicked and bounded about in the 
nig: in such a way that it was feared the devil possessed them. 
Neizer prayers nor exorcism could quiet them; the night ever 
found them hilaricus. One day, however, the prior himself 
tock them out to pasture, and remarking that they browsed 
particularly on the leaves of a certain shrub, hit upon a possible 
explanation cf their sleeplessness. For, he argued, if one kind 
o food can cause sleeplessness through misery—the holy man 
himself suffering from indigestion—may not another kind cause 
it though joy ? And when he had taken some buds off a shoot 
and eaten them, he knew he was right. For he felt youth born 
again within him, and went through the dull services of the 
night so joyously and with such gay abandon that the community 
could not but be edified by their prior’s zeal. What do you 
think he had discovered ? Why, coffee, to be sure. Have I 
not told you that I am writing about coffee? Why, then, 
should I send poor exiles discovering anything else? It was 
coffee and nothing less that this good man had discovered. That, 
at least, is the story. You may believe it if you will: I do not. 

Indeed, I have never had much faith in the sleep-dissuading 
qualities of coffee. If these qualities are a virtue, they belong 
properly to tea. -Coffee has its own particular attributes, but 
it is only a purveyor of unworthy stuff that would warrant it 
anenemy of sleep. Alas! there are many such. “ If ever I have 
an enemy,’’ says Propertius, ‘‘ let him love women,’’ meaning, 
as I understand him, the torment of the thing and the monstrous 
usages of love. If ever I have an enemy, say I, let him drink 
chicory, or coffee as it is made in Soho by Theodosius, or indeed 
by anyone else you can think of, there or in any other food quarter 
of London. And yet I can recall the apostrophe of the Arabian : 
“ O Coffee, thou dost dispel the cares of the great and bring back 
wanderers to the paths of knowledge!’’ And Voltaire forgot 
his bile in the thought of it; and our own Pope, who drank it 
with a will and sang 

Coffee—that makes the politician wise 
And see through all things with his half shut eyes! 


But that was while the making of it was still a simple thing, 
and before men had invented machinery for its roasting and 
grinding and the destruction of its soul. There is no perfection 
Without simplicity, nor simplicity without a certain monotony. 
The great problem of civilisation is how to live monotonously. 
Live, 1 say ; and by that I mean to find in monotony the growth 
and experience and satisfaction of change. All you women— 
matrons and maidens, and particularly you, you bobbed-haired 
little moderns who live single in flats and do for yourselves in 
Bloomsbury—listen to me. all of you! That is your problem ; 
and when you have solved it you are at an end of all thought 
and have found peace. May God have mercy on your 
restlessness. 

But perhaps this is the curse that Adam brought down 
upon us, that this very search for simplicity should throw our 
lives into a mass of complications. Law, politics, commerce— 
all aiming at social simplification—and if they do not, what 
are they for ?—only to lead us further into the maze, so that we 
can only trust to our immortality to take us to the goal. It 
1s small wonder that the atheist, so distrustful of God, yet shows 
some fear of the devil. 

Now if this indirectness complicates almost everything 
Wwe do, it has not left coffee alone. Why, Theodosius roasts his 
berries by a rotary engine, with a clock that tells him when they 
ies done; then he grinds them into a sort of powder, which he 
‘cil: —how, I dare not think—so that by the time the decoction 





is ready for drinking—veady, I say ?) When is it ever ready ?— 
by the time it is ready.for drinking, a Home Office analyst 
would rightly condemn it for poison and let all the cranks 
loose upon it with their pamphlets. Until I had drunk this 
stuff I never understood how coffee came to be publicly con- 
demned in Mecca as injurious to the bodies and souls of men. 
Which, I assure you, was done, though, in truth, as far back as 
the year 1511. I once nursed the pretty idea that this coffee 
was the sole nourishment of Mohammed in the Hegira, but it 
must be abandoned. It is one of History's stern characteristics 
that she does violence to most of our dearest theories. 

I one day rode into the village of Jelameh, which stands oft 
the Nazareth road, on the plain of :sdraelon. It matters not 
what business took me there; but as I sat in a room of the 
Sheikh’s house, talking and looking out into the yard, | saw a 
boy making coffee. I will tell you how he made it. In a light 
pan over an open fire he roasted the berries (or beans, call them 
what you please), stirring them round and round, and taking 
them out only when they were thoroughly done. That is to 
say, they were done almost to the point of being burnt. | 
have heard people say that they should not be so unequivocably 
roasted, as it dissipates the sugar that is in them. It does no 
such thing, but merely stirs and diffuses the swectness within 
them. So long as your fire is slow and steady you need only 
stop short of burning. When the boy had done with his roasting, 
and had poured them out of the pan into a carved wooden mortar, 
he set about pounding them, chanting a song and beating time 
with his pestle. Now here let me tell those of you who buy 
your coffee ground that you are using your money ill; for, 
indeed, the berries are crushed to naught and all their essential 
sweetness wasted on the air. Roast your coffee if you can 
(and, certainly, pound it or grind it) just before making it for 
drinking, so that it will go into the pot with all its essence yet 
clinging to it. Its fresh grinding is a necessity next in urgency 
only to its proper boiling. Which the boy did thus: He put 
on the fire a copper pot of water that tapered up from the bottom 
and let the water boil. The object of this is to stir the water 
and prime it, just as you might give a man a pint of beer to brace 
him to his work. The pot is then taken off and a sufficient 
measure of coffee put in. The water bites into the coffee; the 
pot is returned to the fire, the water like a veritable terrier 
worrying the coffee to distraction, till there is such a fuss and 
ferment that the pot is again taken off. Three times is this 
done, for three is a mystic number, and by the end of it 
the water has got at the very vitals of the coffee, which 
surrenders absolutely. 

Thus was it made in Jelameh and brought in to us. With 
various ceremonies it was passed round the room and drunk. 
It was drunk without sugar—for what need had it of sugar ? 
It was Arabian coffee as grown in the Yemen, a coffee of equal 
antiquity with that of Abyssinia, but in naught else having an 
equal. When you drink this coffee you can sit down and think 
composedly. It allays the nerves and clarifies the brain. It 
sweetens the temper. The caravans pass on the road before you 
with their deep strong colours, swaying and jerking leisurely 
along, heedless of everything. The whole stretch of the Yemen 
is before you, with its gardens and plots of spear-leaved, white- 
flowering trees rustling in the wind. You may dream, but you 
do not sleep—because you would not; you are back on the 
paths of knowledge. 

But this stuff, grown in some un-Arabian province of the 
}-quator, tortured in machines, or made carelessly without due 
rites—who could sleep after it? Who dare sleep after it? 
Make not coffee your enemy, I tell you; it can be a most 


sweet friend. Do you not know what the Sultan Selim did 
to the two Persian doctors who pronounced coffee injurious 
to health? Why, he had them hanged. What less could 
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ARCHITECTURAL GEMS 


REAT TANGLEY MANOR is 

in every way a noteworthy estate, 

and it has the distinction of having 

been thrice the subject of special 

articles and illustrations in COUNTRY 

LirE (Vol. iv, pages 109 and 144; 
Vol. xvii, page 90; and Vol. xx, page 418). 
The house is interesting, not only because of 
the great beauty of the older portions, but 
because of the architectural excellence of 
additions that were made to the house under 
the supervision of Mr. Philip Webb, who was 
also responsible for certain exterior features, 
such as the covered way, which add to the 
attractiveness of the property and its useful- 
ness as a residence. 

The house is three miles south-east of 
Guildford, near the road from Wonersh to 
Cranleigh. The Loseley MS. states that there 
was a cloister there in Saxon days. By Royal 
grants, from William the Conqueror onwards, 
‘Tangley changed hands several times, until 
King John gave it to John de Fay, from whom 
it passed, by marriage, to the families of 
Braose, Mowbray and Howard. The existing 
house was built in the time of the Howards. 
It was originally much larger. Shortly before 
the execution of Thomas Howard, fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, in 1572, the manor was sold to 
John Caryl, who altered it considerably. He 
added the lovely half-timbered front in 1582, 
a date which he carved four times on the 
exquisitely chiselled oak brackets which support 
some of the quaint overhanging lattice windows, 
and over the characteristic Tudor arch of the 
entrance. The timbering done for Caryl is 
of the type more usually found in Shropshire, 
Lancashire and Cheshire than in Surrey. 

It is to be let furnished, through Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co., who published a view 
of the house in the Supplement to COUNTRY 
Lire last week (page x).j 

WAKEHURST PLACE. 

WAKEHURST PLACE, the Elizabethan 

manor house near Hayward’s Heath, is 
to be let furnished, through Messrs. Giddy 
and Giddy. Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., restored 
the house which was the subject of a special 
article in Country Lire (Vol. xvi, page 18). 
Records of Sussex show that in 1412 a John 
Wakehurst held an estate in the parish of 
Ardingly , six miles north-east of Hayward’s 
Heath. In 1590 Sir Edward Culpeper built 
the house on the highest ground on the estate, 
one of the stateliest, typical manorial houses 
of the Elizabethan period. His initials are 
carved on the stonework of the porch. A 
century. later Sir William Culpeper, fourth 
and last baronet, sold the house to Dennis 
Liddell, Comptroller of Accounts to the Navy 
in the reign of William III. Afterwards the 
estate passed through many hands until Mr. 
J. Peyton disposed of it to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Downshire, from whom Sir 
William Boord bought it, and he was owner 
at the time when the property was written of in 
CountTrY LIFE in 1904. One full-page illus- 
tration in the article in question was mainly 
of the white stone chimneypiece, surmounted 
by armorial devices, in the library. Lady 
Boord designed the rock garden, and the 
grounds are very charming, the whole place 
being one of the most harmonious in Sussex. 

WATER EATON TO LET. 

yer another exquisite Elizabethan house 
is to be let, namely, Water Eaton Manor, 
a good and perfect example of its style, with 
courtyard, entrance gate, detached wings and 
chapel, not only in their original state, but 
having the additional importance of having 
been built all at one time and from the same 
design. Lord Lovelace lived there during 








the Civil War, when his wife was seized by 
the Parliamentarians, who, however, seem to 
have done nothing more reprehensible than 
to convey the lady some miles in her own 


carriage, then bundling her out of it, 
forcing her to find her way home on foot. 
The modern woman would make no trouble 
about a ten-mile walk, but the roads were not 
good or safe in those days. Water Eaton is 
33 miles from Oxford. Every room is richly 
oak panelled. There are two guest-houses, 
one of which has been converted into a garage, 
and the other into a billiard room with bed- 
rooms above it. Messrs. Franklin and Jones 
are the agents. Water Eaton Manor was 
described and illustrated in CouNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. xxii, page 666). 


SUDBOURNE HALL, SUFFOLK. 


4 "THE total game bag this season is 35,320 

head.”” That sentence, with which the 
illustrated description of Sudbourne Hall, 
Suffolk, ended in Country LIFE in 1go1 
(Vol. ix, page 240), may well be the first of 
the present reference to the estate. Sudbourne 
Hall is to be sold by the late Lord Manton’s 
executors, who have given instructions to 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
it at Hanover Square. The eighteenth century 
mansion and park of 300 acres, between 
Felixstowe and Aldeburgh, are now part of 
a property of 7,000 acres. It is first and fore- 
most a great sporting domain, with beautiful 
heaths, fertile marshes and well cultivated 
farms. In the mighty keep of Orford Castle, 
which Henry II set up to bar the river Ore, 
it has a ruin as interesting as Beaulieu in the 
New Forest and in_ better preservation. 
Sudbourne has been called “‘a Beaulieu plus 
Holkham.” It has always been reckoned in 
terms of square miles, and, by the configur- 
ation of the land, it forms what is really a 
separate section of the county of Suffolk. 
The miles of inland water afford delightful 
sailing. 

Sudbourne Hall was built from Wyatt’s 
designs, and is a red brick and stone-faced 
Palladian mansion, in a pleasant park which 
extends down to the Builey. The original 
house was erected by Michael Stanhope early 
in the seventeenth century, and it had two 
one-storey wings, with a large garden on the 
south-east side. It passed by marriage to 
Viscount Hereford, whose son sold the house 
and park to an ancestor of the late Marquis of 
Hertford in 1754. 

When the Marquis of Hertford sold the 
estate to the late Sir Richard Wallace, in 
1871, the house had had an early facing of a 
Wnitish composition removed, showing again 
its red brick and stonework. The gardens were 
laid out half a century ago, when the con- 
servatories were built. Mr. Arthur Heywood 
bought Sudbourne Hall from Sir Richard 
Wallace in 1884, and in 1897 it was again 
sold to Mr. A. H. E. Wood, and, later, the 
late Lord Manton acquired it. From a practical 
standpoint a feature of value in the estate 
is the extensive provision of afforesting planta- 
tions to replenish the woodlands on the estate. 


LADY ZOUCHE’S PURCHASE. 


LADY ZOUCHE, having sold Parham Park 

(Country Lire, Vol. x1, page 496) to Lord 
Cowdray, as announced in these columns on 
January 28th last (page 128), has purchased 
Loxwood Park, the well known property on 
the border of Surrey and Sussex. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Newland, Tompkins and ‘Taylor, 
effected the sale. 

Hollandsfield, West Stoke, near Chichester, 
50 acres, will be sold by auction next month by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, and the 
silver and furniture. 

ADAM MASTERPIECES. 

I ITERARY and architectural interest of the 

~ highest order is imparted to the particulars 
of the impending auction of Chandos House, 
Cavendish Square, by the insertion therein of 
a historical note on the famous house, from the 
pen of Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum. The 
note is a summary of Chapter XXII of the 
“‘ Architecture of Robert and James Adam,” 
the great work in two volumes, folio, now on 
the point of publication by Country LIFE. 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson, acting for Cora, 
Countess of Strafford, will offer Chandos 
House at the Mart on May 3rd. 

The honoured names of the Adam Brothers 
are also very much before the public just at 
present in connection with the fact that the 
Royal Society of Arts is completing negotiations 
for the acquisition of the freehold of the 
Society’s house in John Street, Adelphi. Built 
by the Adam Brothers, the house has been the 
Society’s meeting-place for 150 years. As tar 
as possible the premises will be restored to the 
state in which the architects handed them over. 
Approximately £50,000 is needed to complete 
the purchase, and of this about £42,000, 
including one anonymous donation of £30,000, 
has already been secured. 

The late Lord Kitchener contemplated 
purchasing the Cedar Room in Bolingbroke 
House, Battersea, but his death occurred a few 


days after he had begun to negotiate. The 
one remaining wing of the historic mansion j- jn 
danger of demolition in order to allow of he 
extension of a flour mill. Lord Bolingbroke 
occupied the house when it had as many as 
forty rooms on a floor. The wing, which wil 
now has withstood the ravages of time and «je 
hand of the ‘ housebreaker,” contains Ae 
magnificent Cedar Room, the diamond-shi sed 
panels of which are said to be without equa! in 
Europe. Pope loved it, and wrote there his 

Essay on Man.” It is said that a high price 
will have to be promptly paid to prevent he 
transfer of this matchless specimen of Jacobean 


- art to the other side of the Atlantic. 


COVENT GARDEN SALES. 
COVENT GARDEN estate, with the excep- 


tion of the market itself, is again to come 
under the hammer, this time of Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, and the auction will be held 
next month at St. James’s Square. ‘“ The 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges ” in- 
deed when we find the variety of Central London 
freeholds which formerly belonged to the Dukes 
of Bedford exposed for sale in lots in the Adam 
mansion which was once the home of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn. The late Sir Joseph 
Beecham bought Covent Garden, just before 
the war, for 2} millions sterling. The figure 
was revealed in the course of legal proceedings 
in the year 1917. The property has since been 
dealt with in various ways, and there have been 
auctions of portions of it. The forthcoming 
sale, by order of the Covent Garden Estate 
Company, comprises valuable business premises, 
and the Strand and Aldwych Theatres, the 
rentals exceeding £15,000 a year. 

As held by the Duke of Bedford, the estate 
had an area of 19 acres, bounded on the north 
by Long Acre, and on the south by a line near 
the Strand ; eastwards its limits were, roughly, 
Aldwych, and westwards almost to St. Martin’s 
Lane. Henry VIII gave it to the Bedford 
family in 1552. It formed part of the estates 
of the Duke of Somerset, and included the 
Convent Garden of the Abbey and Convent of 
Westminster. Inigo Jones designed the market 
square and built the church of St. Paul. It 
was a fashionable quarter of London in the 
latter years of the seventeenth century. 


DEMAND FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


"TRANSACTIONS in town and _ country 

houses are announced. Messrs. Rowland 
Stuart report the sale of the freeholds of the 
Grove, Langley, Bucks, a small Georgian 
house, with 3 acres; The Wainholm, Tod- 
dington, Bedfordshire, 34 acres ; South Park 
House, Cholesbury, near Tring, over 20 acres 
of pasture; the lease of an interesting old 
residence, dating back to the reign of King 
John, with rough shooting, known as Marchings, 
Chigwell ; and an old oak-beamed house, with 
shooting, Shillington Bury, near Hitchin. 
Messrs. Rowland Stuart have also sold the 
Portman lease of 37, Portman Square, on 
behalf of Lady Winifred Renshaw; and 
an old-world cottage house, Journeys "nd, 
Wye. 

Captain F. D. Fanshawe has sold ‘She 
Cottage, Brimpton, Berkshire, to Mrs. B. 
Randall, through Messrs. Thake and Pagi:.‘on, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Theodosius and 
Pickersgill. The former firm has also sold 
Woodbridge House, Lambourn, and the old- 
fashioned inn, Six Lords, Singleborcugh, 
Bucks, with 5 acres, and (jointly with Mé:ssrs. 
Dreweatt, Watson and Barton) Lyncroft, 
Newbury. 

Wood Hall, Norton, Worcester, belonging 
to Mr. Hugh Kershaw—owner of “ Niusic 
Hall,” the winner of the Grand National— 
is to be sold, with 212 acres, by Missrs, 
Tresidderand Co. Wentworth Lodge, Bo irne- 
mouth, 48 acres, has been sold for Lord 
Portman, by Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, 
before auction. 

Messrs. Trollope and Sons are, for the 
executors of the late Commander Alfred H. 
Tarleton, R.N., V.O., to sell outlying 
portions of Breakspear’s Estate, Harefield, 
five miles from Uxbridge. It comprises farms 
and small holdings, in and around Harefield, 
and five country houses, the total area being 
476 acres. Cambridge House, Harmonds- 
worth, which had been advertised for 
sale by auction next week, has been sold 
privately ARBITER. 
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